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Editorial. 


OV. GUILD of Massachusetts, still living’when our 
paper went to press, is one of our stalwart lay- 
men who, in public and private, in church and 
in State, maintains some of the best ideals of 
the Commonwealth which he fitly represents. 

Coming of a line in which literary ability and scholar- 
ship were conspicuous, and conducting his private busi- 
ness since his graduation at Harvard College with an 
eye always to the welfare of the people, he came natu- 
rally into office, and is regarded as a public servant 
of unblemished reputation. During his illness all parties 
in, the State have united in tributes of praise and in 
earnest expression of the hope that he may be 
spared for further service and higher honors. We 
are emerging from a temporary darkness in which 
old ideals of probity and loyalty seem to have been 
permanently eclipsed, but we take heart, and gather 
fresh courage from the example of young men who 
are accepted on all sides as being beyond reproach in 
their service of the people. 


ws 


Do we not sometimes boast overmuch about the 
progress made in Christian lands? Let it be claimed 
that at its best in this country civilization has attained 
to something unknown outside of Christendom. ‘Then 
at the same time it should be admitted that we have a 
vast mass of uncivilized elements in the under-world 
of the Western nations which fairly match the worst to 
be found anywhere. It is claimed that in China there 
are seventy millions of followers of Mahomet who do 
not smoke opium or tobacco, who discard alcohol in 
every form, and who have abolished the open licen- 
tiousness which pollutes the byways of every American 
city. Aside from the use of opium, the inhabitants of 
China are free from the intemperance which disgraces 
our Christian civilization. Without a prohibitory law 
they have become a law to themselves, and set us an 
example we should do well to heed and follow. 
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It is easy to make statements which will commonly 
be accepted, simply because the statements are made 
with confidence. Such a statement appears in the form 
that ministers of religion are no longer eligible to the 
presidency of universities and colleges. But one im- 
mediately thinks of such ministers as Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, Hopkins of Williams, Hyde of Bowdoin, Brain- 
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ard of Middlebury, Harris of Amherst, Seelye of Smith, 
and King of Oberlin, with plenty more to find if one 
should take the trouble to look for them. Physicians 
were never made presidents of colleges because their 
training and practice did not look that way. Lawyers 
could not afford to give up their fees and retainers; and 
ministers were formerly the only scholars qualified for 
such a place who would be content with the moderate 
salary offered. Things have changed to such an ex- 
tent that there are now many aspirants for every place, 
and the chances are that the ministers will henceforth 
hold their own as candidates for the highest positions in 
the gift of scholars. 
8 


MINISTERS’ salaries should be fixed at about the average 
income of the members of an ordinary congregation. 
Such an income gives a minister a fair social standing 
among the people with whom he must associate on inti- 
mate terms. Poverty and wealth are relative. In the 
majority of our parishes the poorer half have incomes 
at least equal to those of skilled mechanics, while the 
other half of the congregation will have much larger 
incomes. Now it is a manifest disadvantage to the 
minister to be paid less for his services than the people 
are in the habit of giving plumbers, ‘electricians, car- 
penters, and bricklayers. We believe that a thorough 
census of our parishes would show that, in the majority 
of cases, it would be only an act of justice and a hard- 
ship to no one to add from 10:to 30 per cent. to the 
minister’s salary. Of course, if the minister does not 
earn what he now receives, the remedy does not lie in 
this direction, and parishes are quick enough to discover 
and apply it without any suggestion from us. 


Rd 


SOMETHING that goes by the name of a census of the 
religious denominations now appears in various places. 
As a test ofits quality and value let us call attention to 
three items relating to the Catholics, Jews, and Unita- 
rians. All these are reckoned on the basis of the number 
of ‘‘communicants’’ in each church. We have Catholics, 
11,645,495; Jews, 143,000; Unitarians, 71,200. That in 
473 Unitarian churches the communicants should num- 
ber 71,200 and that these should be all the avowed Uni- 
tarians there are in the country is, to any one who knows 
the facts, manifestly absurd. There are about two 
millions of Jews in the country; as none of them are 
communicants the number 143,000 may mean something, 
but what, passes comprehension. The estimate of the 
Catholics is made by counting those who were born of 
Catholic parents and were baptized at birth. That all 
such in this country are in any sense true Catholics is an 
absurdity beyond the reception of anybody but a census 
taker, who was working outside of civil service rules. 
Better guesses than these could be made by any well- 
informed publicist. This census makes a blazing ubiq- 
uity of the old classification ‘‘Lies,—lies, and statistics.” 


wt 


WE have many contributions for the column of Pleas- 
antries and for the Home Department which are inter- 
esting and often amusing, and yet not in line with our 
purpose because they deal with sacred subjects in a 
trivial way. The efforts of children to understand and 
repeat Biblical phrases, prayers, and hymns, often 
betray a total lack of understanding of the words and 
sentiments, with very amusing twists and perversions 
of meaning. The difficulty and the danger in putting 
such things on record is that in many minds trivial, 
irreverent, and often unpleasant associations are formed 
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with the noblest thoughts and emotions, and intrude 
themselves at the most inopportune moments. Our 
rule is to print nothing that will destroy reverence for 
venerable things, that will wound the feelings of any 
class, race, or nationality, or that will hold up to ridicule 
the weaknesses of our fellow-men. Our column of 
Pleasantries has gained an enviable reputation because 
it has been restricted by certain. rules which are some- 
times stigmatized as too formal and priggish. But we 
often read jocularities in the religious press which, it 
seems to us, must make the judicious grieve. Nothing 
is gained by printing a burlesque of the Lord’s Prayer, 
however comical it may be. 


Jt 


THE increase in the number and quantity of drugs 
which may be used to prevent pain, quiet the nerves, 
and produce effects similar to those gained by the use of 
alcohol widens the temperance problem. Nothing is 
gained and something may be lost beyond recall when 
a family drops the use of beer and begins to take doses 
of cocaine. From all quarters come reports of the in- 
creased use of this pernicious drug which, with morphine 
and other narcotics, may easily be substituted for the 
more evident and grosser form of intoxication. Men 
and women throughout the South are said to be secretly 
introducing among the negroes and poor whites drugs 
which, habitually taken, destroy both body and soul. 
Recovery from the pestilent influence of these drugs 
is even more difficult than that from the degradation 
caused by alcohol. 


Thought and Action. 


In the book of Judges it is reported that there was a 
time when the people became weary of self-government 
and determined to have a king. Whereupon a satiri- 
cal parable was composed and recited in the presence of 
the people. From that time to this, it has been regarded 
as an exposure of the worthlessness of a monarchical 
form of government, but it is a witty parable, and it has 
many other applications. 

When the people were looking for a candidate for the 
throne, they invited successively the olive tree, the fig- 
tree, and the vine to reign over them. But each one 
protested that he had something better to do than to be 
a king. Finally they sought the bramble, who eagerly 
accepted the trust. 

There are two kinds of activity which represent the 
extremes of human effort.- One is productive and deals 
with the real things in human life and conduct, the other 
is the fussy activity which is concerned with all manner 
of useless details whether of organization or common 
life. The one represents the rich life of the olive, the fig- 
tree, and the vine, the other the empty-headed, rustling 
activity of the bramble. 

The line between these two kinds of activity is some- 
times inaccurately drawn for lack of knowledge as to 
what in human effort is fruitful and what not. Some- 
times men of thought, who study, meditate, and solve 
great problems in silence and retirement, look with scorn 
upon the men and women of active habits who are engaged 
in public service. But the line should not be drawn 
between men of thought and men of action, but be- 
tween those who, whether meditative or energetic, are 
concerned with the real and important issues of life and 
those who, whether idlers or busybodies, are engaged 
in useless tasks and empty-headed speculations. 

In the long time all good and great things come out of 
the inner life of the thinkers, of those who take in 
knowledge, digest it, and, by comparison and judgment, 
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eliminate the worthless and bring together that which 
is useful to guide the conduct and direct the energies 
of the men of action. The combination is perfect when 
the man of thought is also the man of business; when 
outof the resources of the mind, the heart, the conscience, 
come bountiful impulses which take shape in action, set 
up models of conduct, and determine the course of events 
in great crises of activity. 

It has always been the tendency of the best and most 

thoughtful men and women to leave the external organi- 
zation of society just where it ought not to be left, in 
the hands of the shallow-pated, ambitious climbers 
who work at organization for what they can get out of 
it. This tendency appears in all forms of society, relig- 
ious and secular. It is always most difficult to move 
the strong and the wise who have far-seeing views and 
care little about the vicissitudes and temporary policies 
which catch the fancy of the multitude and seem im- 
portant to the thoughtless. 
_ In matters of religion the lesson of the ancient parable 
is especially applicable, and its satire is still as fresh as 
when it was directed against the rule of an empty-headed 
king. When life is rich and full, when the thoughts of 
men are turned toward truths that are eternal and 
duties that outlast the ages, life becomes serious, equable, 
and steadfast. It does not readily lend itself to super- 
ficial activities and hysterical emotion. Wisdom that 
is the fruit of the inner life is deep and strong, a wisdom 
which does not-aim to express itself in clever devices by 
which all difficult questions are to be answered, and the 
great problems of human life brought to their solution. 
_ When a church or a denomination is really alive and 
is set in motion by worthy impulses bred of noble senti- 
ments, little heed is taken of the external forms of ex- 
pression. The spirit of all truth can speak in any 
language and express itself through any form, and out 
of things old and new shape for itself, without thought 
or effort, the form of speech or the mode of action which 
best suits the inner life which is striving to express itself. 
They who have life, and have it abundantly, must acquire 
the active habits of well-doing. For well-being seeks 
to express itself in action. The busybody reverses this 
process ; and, beginning on the outside of life, aims, by all 
manner of shrewd inventions, to set traps and make exits 
so planned that the inner life must express itself in the 
ways ordained by those who put their trust in the ma- 
chine, rather than in the heart of fire by which it is 
moved. 


The Way. 


When we seek within ourselves the deep places of the 
soul, we immediately become tongue-tied. If we speak 
at all of these things, it is in figures and symbols, tropes 
and remote allusions. ‘The mystics cannot tell what they 
see, but they make pictures that remotely hint at the 
reality. Even Swedenborg painted the other world in 
this world’s images, and could not do otherwise. 

The incommunicable through language has a large 
range. Love cannot speak itself out plainly. It has 
depths that would seem profaned by the attempt. Faith, 
fidelity, trust, even a strong friendship, the deeper it 
goes, the more words are stifled, the more it is revealed 
by glances, telltale expressions of face, smiles, perhaps 
by tears. So it seems there is a great range of the deepest 
things for which there is no adequate verbal expression. 

is is one of the strangest of our limitations: so much is 
left to silence, it has formed itself into a dumb language, 
which the sensitive read with absolute certainty. 

It has its modes of telling terrible things, of expressing 
_ heart secrets, of probing the depths of other minds, 
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and noting the changes that pass over them as clouds 
over the sea. The spoken word is so inadequate, too 
short to plumb the depths of emotion, it seems like the 
violet end of the spectrum where the human eye fails to 
discern the actinic rays. 

Language is an imperfect instrument but partially 
fitted to human needs, and, were is not eked out by 
speaking silence and the currents that run from soul to 
soul with greater speed than wireless telegraphy can 
transmit its messages, it would not only be an imperfect 
but a clumsy and primitive instrument. 

But of all the sentiments language fails to define and 
express personal religion is the most marked. We have 
a certain suspicion of people who speak of their conver- 
sion as they would of a business transaction, and attempt 
to unfold the deepest experiences with pietistic platitudes. 
It is a cheapening of the holy thing that is carried in the 
bosom like a heavenly gift. It resides in the inner depths 
where the soul is absorbed and abstracted in the mysti- 
cal contemplation of God, destiny, death, and the here- 
after. The impossibility of explaining the convictions 
on which these are based forms the spiritual nature of 
religion, its personal and private essence. The disclos- 
ure of the soul, its reverences, its awe, its love and trust 
turn mute within us when we would lay bare the sancti- 
ties. We stand abashed before the thought of drawing 
aside the veil before this holy of holies. Only by implica- 
tion can we give the assurance of it to others. We can 
say it exists, we cannot say how or why it exists. 

In the Far East, the land of contemplation and mystic 
self-absorption, there is a continual search for the way. 
What does it mean? How can it be defined? Is it a 
rule of life, a code of morals, a guide to virtue and obedi- 
ence, a liturgy and ceremonial? It might be all and yet 
none of these things. We are left to conjecture what the 
search for the way may mean. ‘The Buddhist translates 
it as freedom from the curse of repeated rebirths, the 
ever-turning wheel of life. Fasting, almsgiving, pil- 
grimage, continual prayers, are aids to the discovery of 
the way. But these are external means that all may 
practise openly. ‘There is a deeper secret not revealed. 
In fact every religion is seeking the way. Broad is the 
way, said Jesus, that leadeth to destruction; but narrow 
is the way that leadeth to eternal life. In our time the 
belief that there is anything very deep, inward, or mystical 
in religion is scouted by the hard-headed, free-living ma- 
terialists. ‘‘You talk about the way, but prove there is 
any such path of the spirit, any experience that requires 
a real change of heart. The little cut and dried morals 
are good enough for us,” they say. And in fact there is 
nothing worth saving in religion but certain moral teach- 
ings that hold society together. Without these religion 
would die. Cease to make it useful to the State as an 
advocate of home virtues, of certain primitive and funda- 
mental laws like those contained in the Ten Command- 
ments, and it would die out. 

On the other hand the seeker after the way would, if 
he could, show how blatant and untrue is this reasoning ; 
but he is under the disadvantage of feeling too much, 
or not being able to reveal himself only to the initiated. 
The great sceptical, outside world can too easily laugh 
his arguments down and call them nonsense. Still he 
knows in his soul that he has God on his side, and one with 
God is said to be a majority. Above all, we need sincere, 
humble, devout seekers of the way; for their very pres- 
ence, if they are in earnest, is a consecration. They are 
idealists and dreamers, you will say; but what would the 
world become without idealists? It would become hard 
and sterile, cruelly selfish. It would gradually lose all 
that has been gained of human sympathy and insight 
through the ages. 
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This mystic way is the search for God, the abid- 
ing, indwelling God. A great hungerZof the’ heart; 
an intense loneliness, a longing for¥ perfection, led 
men to enter upon a course of life they; believed would 
lead them to the living spring and the place of rest. 
In the worst and wickedest periods God consciousness 
has been alive in men, transmitted from one to another 
prepared to receive the truth. No, the central fact of 
religion has not died out. It may flame at any moment 
in some great soul and kindle the world to new spiritual 
life. Let us not be too critical of the religious emotions 
we have never experienced, though we are in good and 
regular standing in the church. Let us not reject a new 
pattern of love and faith and devotion because it comes 
not within the measure of our little yardstick. -The 
seers and prophets of old who made search of the way, 
though poor and despised in their time, have lifted the 
race to higher levels, have made man a conscious soul 
rather than a sensual animal, have made these great 
discoveries in the realm of spirit that have taught him 
the love of truth, justice, honor, and the pursuit of 
perfection. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Andover and Harvard. 


The decision of the trustees-of the Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary to remove the school to Cambridge and 
establish it there in affiliation with Harvard University 
is one of the most dramatic and prophetic events of the 
religious history of our generation. It is just one hun- 
dred years ago that the conservative leaders of New 
England Congregationalism, alarmed by the election of 
Dr. Henry Ware, an avowed Unitarian, to the Professor- 
ship of Divinity at Harvard, and by the steady drift of 
the college toward heterodoxy, established the Andover 
School as the bulwark of orthodoxy. Their work was 
thoroughly done, but all their care has not prevented 
the influences of time and change from producing their 
inevitable effects. Many causes have united to bring 
about the happy issue whereby Andover Seminary, while 
maintaining its independence and autonomy, is now to be 
re-established at Cambridge and maintain there, in con- 
nection with the Harvard Divinity School, a comprehen- 
sive and harmonious scheme of theological education. 

The agreement entered into between the Seminary 
and the University eliminates all rivalry, competition, 
and needless duplication. It provides for the arrange- 
ment and combination of the courses of instruction in a 
most economical and effective fashion. The theologi- 
cal faculties will plan together the courses of instruction 
to be offered in the two schools. Both institutions will 
make and keep the same standards of admission and 
graduation, scholarship aid, fees, and general charges. 
The Andover trustees are at once to buy land in Cam- 
bridge, conveniently near the Harvard Divinity School, 
and to erect buildings containing provision for the 
library, lecture and social rooms, and similar accommo- 
dations. For the present the University offers to An- 
dover students the use of rooms in Divinity Hall, or some 
other dormitory, and the use of lecture-rooms and 
library until the new Andover buildings are completed. 

This practical affiliation of the two Divinity Schools, 
once bitter rivals, now helpful friends, like the action of 
the Harvard Corporation twenty years ago by which 
the Harvard Divinity School became entirely unde- 
nominational, is one that will receive the cordial sym- 
pathy and encouragement of the Unitarian body. The 
principles that animate the two schools are identical 
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and significantly opposed to the idea of theologicalfedu- 
cation that has heretofore prevailed in this ‘country. 
The prevalent idea has been that each denomination 
should have one or more seminaries of its own in which 
students should be gratuitously taught the precise theol- 
ogy which they are expected to preach. As Dr. Everett 
used to express it, ‘‘Students were to be cultivated under 
glass, so that no rude winds of other doctrines should 
visit them. ‘The idea of a seminary in which the teachers 
should speak, each his own thought, regardless of what 
other teachers were saying; in which the student should 
be encouraged to think his own thought, rather than 
expected to take that of his teacher; the idea, in a word, 
of a seminary that had for its object nothing narrower 
than the advancement of theology and the training of 
ministers without regard to the denomination to which 
they were to belong; all this is something new in Ameri- 
can theological education.’’ These new ideas of theologi- 
cal education are now to have a practical illustration 
in these affiliated schools under the direction of the 
strongest theological faculty in America. 

The action of the Andover trustees is thoroughly honor- 
able and consistent, wise and brave. The attitude of 
the University is hospitable and generous. We cannot 
but venture to hope that there is, in this determination 
to carry on the work of preparation for the ministry 
in the atmosphere of liberal learning, a prophecy of the 
reunion of New England Congregationalism right at the 
point where the contact will be most vitalizing and 
dynamic. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics, 


THE opinion is growing among close observers of 
events at Washington that William J. Bryan will not be 
at the head of the Democratic ticket injthe coming 
national campaign. This supposition is based upon an 
observation of the increasing strength of Gov. John A. 
Johnson of Minnesota, who was recently indorsed for 
the presidential nomination by the central committee 
of his party in his State. Gov. Johnson is a conserva- 
tive radical who does not regard legislation against cor- 
porations as the highest form of patriotism, or the most 
intelligent service to the people. At the same time no 
suspicion of subserviency to corporate interests has ever 
attached to his name. Comments among Republican 
leaders at the national capital on Mr. Johnson’s can- 
didacy indicate the general impression that the governor 
of Minnesota would make a much more formidable rival 
to any possible Republican nominee than any other 
prospective candidate who has yet been mentioned by 
the Democrats. 

ed 


THE legislative program of the administration was 
outlined with some degree of positiveness on March 21, 
when it was announced from the White House that 
President Roosevelt, after consultation with the Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress and with representatives of 
capital and labor, had decided to urge upon Congress 
the amendment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, so as to 
relieve labor organizations from the operation of the 
prohibition of combinations; the limitation of the powers 
of Federal courts in the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes; the passage of an employers’ liability bill to 
take the place of the act that was upset by a recent deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court; the passage 
of the so-called Aldrich currency bill, and the revision 
of the tariff at a special session to be held after March 
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4, 1909. The President is believed to have been im- 
pressed with the pleas submitted by labor organizations 
that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act in its present form 
works grave injustice to employees in their disputes with 
employers. 

: wt 


THE comments of the Japanese press, upon the accept- 
ance by the United States government of Japan’s sug- 
gestion that the American battleship fleet visit a Japan- 
ese port in the course of its cruise around the world, 
show that Japan regards the event as a notable triumph 
in diplomacy for the statesmen at Tokyo. It appears 
to be the general impression at Tokyo that Japan, by 
issuing its invitation to the United States, has demon- 
strated the falsity of the contention that the fleet was 
mobilized as an object-lesson to Japan. Instead of 
appearing in the light of a menace to the growing power 
of the Japanese Empire, the fleet, by its friendly visit 
to a Japanese port—in all probability Yokohama—will 
serve as a tangible proof of the continued friendly rela- 
tions between Washington and Tokyo. It is predicted 
at Tokyo that the outcome of the negotiations for the 
cruise of the warships to Japan will enhance Japanese 
credit and confirm the position of the empire among the 
powers of the world. 

ad 


THE agitation for old age pensions for workmen has 
been made a dominant issue in French politics by the 
announcement, at the end of last week, that the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies are determined to make the 
pending bill establishing such pensions a law before the 
end of the present calendar year. ‘The chief obstacle 
to the application of the pension system in France has 
been the Senate, which two years ago rejected the measure 
passed by the Chamber, and has since indicated its 
intention to maintain its opposition to the proposed 
innovation. Under the compromise measure, which will 
now be presented to the attention of the upper legisla- 
tive body of the French republic, it is provided that the 
appropriation for the application of the scheme will not, 
at first, exceed $20,000,000. It is hoped by the sponsors 
of old age pensions that the moderation of their demand 
will overcome hostile prejudices in the Senate, and that 
the working of the project during its initial years will 
serve as a convincing argument for the extension of its 
scope. 

[3 

THE warfare between the Vatican and the Quirinal 
was recalled to public notice by the announcement from 
the royal palace at Rome, on March 20, that the Prince 
offMonaco had given up his intended visit to the Italian 
capital, where he was to have delivered a lecture on 
Oceanography under the auspices of King Victor Em- 
manuel. In his telegram of regret to the King of Italy 
the prince ascribed the abandonment of his projected 
visit to the advice of his physicians. It was recognized 
clearly at both the Quirinal and the Vatican, however, 
that the cancellation of the promised trip was brought 
about by the activities of the papal chancellery, which 
bitterly opposed the visit as a violation of the papal 
rule that Catholic sovereigns shall not add to the triumph 
of the Quirinal by accepting the hospitality of the king. 
The news that the Prince of Monaco intended to be the 
_ guest of Victor Emmanuel evoked energetic protests 
from the Vatican, and the Papal Secretary of State took 
immediate occasion to convey his sovereign’s objections 
to the court of Monaco. The prince’s telegram to the 
king is regarded at Rome as the outcome of Cardinal 
_ Merry del Val’s opposition. 
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A STRIKING situation was created in German parlia- 
mentarism at the end of last week, when the occupants 
of the press gallery in the Reichstag, offended by the 
word ‘‘swine,’”’ which had been shouted at them by the 
centre leader in the course of a debate on the colonial 
budget, voted to absent themselves from all future pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber and to ignore utterly the exist- 
ence of the Reichstag in their journals, until an ade- 
quate apology shall have been made for the insult to 
the press. The resolution taken by the journalists 
demonstrated at once the essential usefulness of the 
press to the conduct of parliamentary government; and 
on last Monday Prince von Biilow, the imperial chan- 
cellor, was confronted with the problem of patching up 
a peace between the representatives of the people and 
the fourth estate, inasmuch as he needed the services of 
the reporters to convey to the country some important 
declarations on national issues which he intended to 
make to the Chamber and, through it, to the electorate. 


& 


A FRESH indication of the futility of the fear of the 
“Yellow Peril’? was furnished, at the beginning of the 
week, by the growing breach between Chinese public 
opinion and Japanese statescraft, as an outcome of the 
surrender of the Tatsu Maru, the Japanese steamship 
that had been seized by the Chinese government. On 
March 22 a boycott upon Japanese goods was inaugu- 
rated at Canton, Hong Kong, and other centres of 
Chinese population as a protest against the overbearing 
attitude of the Japanese in the matter of the vessel, 
which had been captured on the ground that her cargo 
consisted of arms intended for the use of Chinese insur- 
gents. So intense was the anti-Japanese feeling at 
Canton that, at a mass meeting of more than 50,000 
persons, a huge bonfire was made of various garments 
made in Japan which the protestants threw into the 
flames. In Hong Kong placards announcing the boy- 
cott on Japanese goods were posted throughout the city. 
The demonstration of hostility to the Japanese recalled 
strikingly the movement that was inaugurated against 
American goods in the Chinese seaport cities three years 
ago. 


Brevities. 


The question is asked, If a religious body is cut in two 
in the middle, which part is the sect? 


The tendency, we are told, among Congregational 
churches is to dispense with the creed and to accept the 
covenant as the test of membership. 


One of the characteristic signs by which the Messiah 
might be known was that he would not strive or cry, 
and his voice would not be heard in the street. 


We note the fact that, in England, a discussion has just 
arisen over the question as to which is the national or- 
ganization of Unitarianism in that country, the National 
Conference or the Unitarian Association. 


Occasionally we see a minister described as Rev. 
without his initials; as, Rev. Appleton. This would 
be like the error of describing Secretary Root, as Hon. 
Root, or Chief Justice Fuller as Hon. Fuller. 


The minister is often tempted to estimate his value 
to society by what he calls his public work outside of 
his parish. Whereas, the people of the community and 
of his own church commonly estimate his” value by his 
work inside of the parish which_supports him. 
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An astonishing postal card, issued by the Boston 
Publicity League in order to catch the attention of the 
young men and women in Boston ‘‘who never enter a 
place of worship and who are going to hell,’ represents 
the Unitarian church in Arlington Street as blazing with 
light with the inscription ‘‘Come unto me,”’ etc. 


The belief of the drunkard that he has an hereditary 
devil whom he cannot resist is, we believe, invariably 
unsupported by the facts. A man may inherit an un- 
stable nervous organization, but whether he shall take 
to drink, or opium, or stealing, or some other form of 
vicious indulgence will depend more upon himself than 
upon his ancestors. 


Many of our most friendly contributors forget at 
times that the majority of our readers are not within 
sight of the State House in Boston, Mass., and that they 
know little and care less about many matters of great 
interest to those who live within the visual line of the 
lecturer and legislator who works in the city in which 
the Register is published. 


The Happy Life. 


Happiness is largely to be found in the development 

of this universal self within each one of us. There is 
little need to advise our friends to care for the individual 
self, with the imperious desires of the body and the 
acquired tastes of the mind. That part of our life is 
in no danger of neglect. But here is the larger self, the 
life we share with others, the one all-embracing life of 
God in which our lives exist, as the life-giving sap flows 
through root and branch and every leaf of the tree, 
however different root and branch and leaves may 
appear. And just because our lives have this universal, 
divine element, the best men and women are never 
satisfied with those things that simply minister to the 
physical and intellectual life, but they are always seeking 
a larger realization of themselves in human brotherhood. 
Such a life has its sorrows; plenty of them I suppose, 
since the larger our life is the more opportunities there 
are for pain to enter it. And yet the men and women 
who live such lives,—and who is not blessed by the 
friendship of such,—are they not to be called happy? 
Just because happiness means so much more than pleas- 
ure or contentment, because it is permanent and related 
to duty, we do speak of such lives as happy. They 
make us happy, and we believe they are themselves 
happy. 
At the close of her great novel, George Eliot makes 
the disciplined and ennobled Romola say to the little 
Lillo, who wished to be a great man and a happy man, 
when he grew up: ‘‘We can only have the highest happi- 
ness, such as goes along with being a great man, by 
having wide thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of 
the world as well as ourselves: and this sort of happiness 
often brings so much pain with it that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we would choose before 
everything else, because our souls see it is good. And 
so, my Lillo, if you mean to act nobly and seek to know 
the best things God has put within reach of men, you 
must learn to think of that end, and not what will happen 
to you because of it.”’ 

This universal self, this life of sympathy and fellow- 
service is the movement of the indwelling spirit among 
men. And does it not follow that as we yield to this 
influence and enter more and more into the varied inter- 
ests of others, their labors, their sorrows, their joys, their 
ambitions, our own lives become nobler, more beneficent, 
more Christ-like, more worthy to reveal the Fatherhood 
of God unto other men!—George D. Latimer. 
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The Faith Song. 


BY MARY CLARKE SMITH, 


Why sings my heart so glad a song? 
The wintry winds are chill, 

The air is thick with ice and snow, 
The meadow brook is still; 

And yet the sun at dawn is red, 
The brown trees tipped with gold, 

Between the dark blue morning clouds 
A very heaven’s unrolled. 


Perhaps gray sorrow touched thine eyes 
And walking in her way, 

Thou seest in the glorious dawn 
Hint of immortal day. 


The bud lies folded in the tree. 
Soon the quiescent earth 

Will wake to song and beauty, 
In sweet mystery of birth. 

And the glad song hidden in my heart 
Throbs like imprisoned wings 

As lark, from morning’s fogs and damps, 
Toward the high heavens sings. 


Perhaps wien sorrow walked with thee 
She took thee to her heart, 

And thou hast felt the Father love 
Of which all are a part. 


The world grows wider every day 
Space calleth unto space. 

I hear the human moan and prayer 
Rise up to seek God’s face. 

Yet still my heart sings with great joy 
As mothers croon again, 

To calm the childish griefs and woes 
And heal the childish pain. 


When gentle sorrow touched thine eyes 
She let the shadows fall; 

And thou hast learned to see the bond 
Which makes us brothers all. 


I thank thee for the lesson, Lord, 
Though weary was the way; 

"Twas sorrow taught my heart the song 
It singeth every day. 


Denver’s Fifty Years. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


In the month of June, 1858, a large party of Georgians 
and Kansans prospected Fountain Creek and other 
streams in what is now Colorado. Here and there they 
washed out a little pay dirt, but no valuable deposits 
of placer gold were discovered. In consequence, many 
members of the expedition turned back, disheartened: 
they expected to find ‘‘lumps of gold like hailstones all 
over the surface,’”’ as one of them expressed it. 

On the first of July the remnant of the gold-seekers, 
then camped at the mouth of Cherry Creek, were reduced 
to a baker’s dozen.. Shortly afterward these had the 
good fortune to strike some rich diggings in a neigh- 
boring creek, and they were encouraged to continue 
prospecting. Later in the summer other adventurers 
came and pitched their tents at the confluence of the 
Platte and Cherry Creek. This being the most central 
point, a camp of miners and roving prospectors grew 
up here, and in September it had become a permanent 
settlement. In October the parties who had been 
prospecting in the foothills and near the base of the Front 
Range returned to this rendezvous and began building 
log huts on the west bank of Cherry Creek. This was 
the beginning of a city destined to become the metropolis 
of the Rocky Mountain States and Territories. 
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A rude sort of shelter was already standing there. It 
was a tepee rather than a house, and had been erected 
the previous winter by an Indian trader named John 
S. Smith. In October a log cabin was built beside it, 
and ere long there was an ‘‘Indian Row” of cabins. By 
the-end of autumn more than a score of settlers had put 
up houses and stores. This village on the west bank of 
Cherry Creek was called Auraria after a town in Georgia. 

Meanwhile, a number of campers from Lawrence, 
Kan., had laid out a town on the east side of Cherry 
Creek. The site occupied a section of land south of the 
Platte River. It was then known as St. Charles. ‘two 
months later, in November, a company of enterprising 
men from Leavenworth, Kan., arrived. Seeing the ad- 
vantages of the location, they began to build a town, 
and changed the name to Denver, in honor of Gen. 
James W. Denver, governor of Kansas Territory. At that 
time Kansas extended to the Rockies, and the western 
slope was included in Utah Territory. 

One of the prominent men of the Leavenworth party, 
Gen. George W. Larimer, built the first house on the 
east bank of the creek. It was a log cabin, sixteen by 
twenty feet, with a turf roof. It stood not far from the 
site of the present City Hall. Larimer Street was named 
for him, and another thoroughfare was named Lawrence 
after a member of that name. Late in the fall the second 
house was constructed near by in Fifteenth Street. 

On Christmas Day came the noted frontiersman, 
Richens L. Wootton, with six wagon-loads of goods, which 
were placed on sale in the first important trading establish- 
ment of the “‘infant city.” Uncle Dick threw in his 
fortunes with Auraria, which then had some forty or 
fifty houses ready and occupied. 

By the end of the year more than a score of cabins had 
been erected on the east side of Cherry Creek, mostly 
in Blake and LarimerStreets. They were built of round 
cottonwood logs, and had only one story, with no floors 
and not a glass window. All the pioneer abodes of that 
period had mud-and-brush roofs. ‘That was thenucleus 
of East Denver. 

Auraria was then in the lead, but already there was a 
trading rivalry between the two villages. As time 
passed, one after another of the business men of Auraria 
crossed the creek and joined the Denver town company. 
Among them were Andrew J. Williams, a New Yorker, 
and Charles H. Blake, for whom Blake Street was named. 
Early in 1859 these two men put up the first hotel of 
the place. It was a log building with a canvas roof, 
some thirty feet wide and about a hundred feet long, 
of one story. In those days it was called the ‘‘Denver 
House.”’ 

The weather was mild and building went on, almost 
uninterrupted, through the winter. In March about 
one hundred and fifty houses had been built in Auraria 
and nearly as many on the site of Denver City. 

In the spring of 1859 Auraria received an addition 
of twenty settlers who had founded ‘‘Montana City” 
in the previous fall. Josiah Hinman and his fellow-towns- 
men tore down their cabins and moved them to Cherry 
Creek. No trace remains of the little village that was 
located in what is now South Denver. It was the first 
collection of white men’s dwellings in Colorado. The 
original houses of the pioneer settlers in ‘‘Auraria City”’ 
have also disappeared in the march of progress. Rail- 
road tracks now occupy the ground where stood ‘‘Indian 
Row,” near Twelfth and Wewatta Streets. 

In April, 1859, the advance trains of prairie schooners 
arrived from the States. Tens of thousands of ‘‘Pike’s 
Peakers”’ followed in May and June, and Denver suddenly 
became an important city. The Auraria settlement also 


grew with amazing rapidity. 
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In the summer of 1858 the whites in Colorado were 
numbered by hundreds: a year later the population had 
increased to upward of twenty thousand. Denver was 
the chief centre of population and a distributing point 
for the mining camps. Golden became a secondary 
centre. 

Among the new-comers to Cherry Creek was William 
N. Byers, who founded the first Colorado newspaper, the 
Rocky Mountain News. The initial number appeared 
April 23, 1859, two days after his arrival. On the same 
day the first and only issue of the Cherry Creek Proneer 
was printed. The News was for some years only a weekly: 
it at once became a factor in exploiting the resources of 
the gold region. 

In April the first load of lumber arrived in town, from 
a sawmill that had been built in the Plum Creek pineries. 
Henceforth frame residences and stores took the place 
of tents and shacks. 

It was red-letter day when the first stage reached the 
border town, May 7, 1859. - The lumbering, rocking mail 
coach was a welcome institution. The trip was made 
over the route via Fort Riley, passing over the Divide 
and then north to Denver, a distance of nearly seven 
hundred miles. In the summer the time consumed by 
the trip was reduced to seven days. The fare from 
Leavenworth to Denver was $100, meals included. 

Gold-seekers now came by stage as well as in ox-carts 
and other conveyances. Once on the ground they began 
the ‘‘quest for the golden fleece.’ Multitudes flocked 
to the diggings near Colorado City, Boulder, Golden, 
Chicago Creek, and Gregory Gulch. They had great 
expectations: they were in feverish haste to get rich. 
Claims were staked and almost immediately abandoned. 
Men tramped the hills and prospected in creek beds. 
Getting meagre returns, they gave up the search in dis- 
gust. Before many weeks caravans and scattered parties 
of these disappointed adventurers were.on the plains, 
headed eastward. To the immigrants they met they 
proclaimed the flat failure of their quest for gold; as a 
result, thousands upon thousands turned back when in 
sight of the Rockies. 

But there was something real back of all this running 
to and fro. Genuine finds were made in the gulches, 
and sensible men took the view that there was valuable 
seams of minerals far up in the granite mountains: the 
specks of gold panned out of the sand had been swept 
down by torrents from veins and deposits existing at 
higher altitudes. Prospecting went merrily on, and 
numerous ledges of gold-bearing rock and mines were 
discovered. The excitement brought Horace Greeley 
and other newspaper men from the East, who investi- 
gated and wrote up the diggings in Gilpin and Clear 
Creek Counties. Their descriptions of the gold fields had 
the effect of arresting to some extent the stampede of 
the ‘‘Go Backs.” 

The need of a home government was felt; and a con- 
stitutional' convention was held at Denver in August. 
By vote of a majority of the inhabitants a new Territory 
named Jefferson was organized. It embraced an area 
much greater than that of Colorado to-day. 

Meanwhile Denver was growing beyond the wildest 
expectations of its founders. It was a base of supplies 
for Colorado City, Boulder, and the newer settlements 
of the gold district—Central City, Georgetown, Brecken- 
ridge, Idaho Springs, Black Hawk, etc. The City of the 
Plains, as it then was known, did a vast business as a 
distributing centre for the mountain towns and mining 
camps. Gold had been taken out of the earth in the 
‘‘Pike’s Peak mining region” to the value"of six hundred 
thousand dollars and more. 

The young community on the banks of Cherry Creek 
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then had less than two thousand permanent residents, 
but they firmly believed the new commonwealth had the 
promise of a golden future. The optimistic editor of 
the News declared that he expected to see Denver ‘“‘a 
city of a hundred thousand souls,’ a railway centre 
between the Atlantic and Pacific. Mr. Byers lived to 
see it the metropolis of the Rocky Mountain States, with 
a population of more than one hundred thousand. 

After maintaining a separate existence for nearly a 
year and a half, the two ‘‘cities” of Auraria and Denver, 
recognizing their interests to be one, decided that they 
ought to be consolidated. It was a pleasant April even- 
ing of 1860, when the citizens of the Cherry Creek towns 
met on the Larimer Street bridge and ratified the bond 
of union. Auraria was thenceforth known as West 
Denver. In course of time settlers built houses on the 
wooded hill north of the Platte, and this division was 
called North Denver. Like Chicago, Denver has a North 
Side and a South Side, an East Side and a West Side. 

As in other mining towns there was in early Denver 
a rough element of gamblers and desperadoes, but the 
majority of the burghers were of the well-to-do, law- 
abiding class, industrious and ambitious. They came 
from all parts of the East and the Middle West, as well 
as from the South. The best blood, brain, and brawn 
of the nation went into the making of this Rocky Moun- 
tain commonwealth, which had Denver as its capital. 
® On February 28, 1861, the Territory of Colorado was 
organized by act of Congress, with its present boundaries. 
Forthwith the provisional government of the so-called 
Territory of Jefferson came to an end. President Lin- 
coln appointed the first Territorial governor, William 
Gilpin, who did a great deal for the rising common- 
wealth. 

The next four years the country was in the throes of 
Civil War. ‘There was a little emigration to the West 
and Colorado’s growth was almost at a standstill. Two 
memorable calamities mark this period of troubles and 
disasters. On the morning of April 19, 1863, the business 
portion of East Denver was devastated by fire. A more 
appalling catastrophe was the flood of May 19, 1864, 
in which more than a dozen persons were drowned. 
The property loss was about a million dollars, a hard blow 
to the youthful city then struggling against manifold 
evils. Placer mining was playing out, the Indians were 
threatening, supplies from the East were destroyed by the 
red-skins, who finally went on the war path, famine 
prices prevailed, and men were in despair. With the 
establishment of smelters in 1868 mining picked up,"and 
a new era dawned for Colorado and its capital. 

The early seventies saw a great influx of immigrants. 
The railroad had come. Street car lines were built in 
Denver, which now had the appearance of an Eastern 
city. As the cattle industry grew on the plains it be- 
came a great live-stock market. Later it developed into 
a packing house centre, and the seat of various manu- 
factures. For many years it has been the ‘most impor- 
tant mining mart in the United States. 

The Queen City was eighteen years old when Colorado 
was admitted as a State in 1876. The log-cabin village 
of 1858 had then been transformed into a flourishing 
city with a world-wide reputation. It had a population 
at that time of no more than 15,000 souls: in 1880 they 
numbered 35,629. It gained three hundred per cent. in a 
single decade, jumping to 106,713 in 1890. The hard 
times of ’93 and thereafter were peculiarly hard on 
Colorado and Denver, for the output of the white metal 
had been enormous for a dozen years. Recovery was 
slow, yet Denver made substantial advances in that 
decade. In 1990 its population was 133,859. In 1906, 
according to a government census bulletin, it was the 
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twenty-fifth city of the Union in point of population, 
having 151,920 inhabitants, or nearly one-fourth of 
Colorado’s total population. 

In 1908, at the close of the first half-century of its 
eventful history, this hustling, beautiful city has become 
the greatest business centre between Kansas City and 
San Francisco. It is the Convention City par excellence. 

DENVER, COL, 


The Renewed Quest of Apparitions. 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


The curiosity with which the civilized world is await- 
ing more specific details as to the alleged experiences 
of Sir Oliver Lodge in communicating through spiritu- 
alistic mediums, or automatists, with the powers of an 
unseen world is undoubtedly symptomatic of renewed 
interest in psychical research. Most of us, it is fair to 
say, take little stock in the genuineness of the appari- 
tions and revelations which, for many years past, have 
been the stock in trade of the advocates of spiritism. 
Some of us, certainly, were profoundly affected about a 
decade ago by an article in the Century Magazine on 
‘The Eternal Gullible.”’ 

Even to-day, in spite of declarations of faith by Lom- 
broso, Flammarion, Richet, Crookes, and the others, and 
in spite of great interest in the subject among many of 
our leaders of liberal religion in the country, the average 
hard-headed man of the street will undoubtedly be 
somewhat inclined to agree with Sir William Ramsay 
who lately laconically summed up his notion of the sub- 
stance of spiritualistic séances in the words, “‘I am 
convinced that many of these ‘manifestations’ are 
merely humbug.” 

In confirmation of this point of view there was recently 
published in the Independent a criticism by Prof. E. W. 
Scripture of the books dealing with spiritistic and spirit- 
ualist subjects. The Yale psychologist clearly thinks 
that psychical research is all bosh. In answering the 
common assertion that so many eminent men of science - 
believe in the existence of. mysterious forces, Prof. 
Scripture says that most of them don’t; and he gives 
a long list of the sceptical. He intimates, furthermore, 
that it is the more sensational among scientists who like 
to dabble in occult subjects, and he states flatly that 
whereas a number of well-known college professors have 
attended séances and been caught in print with public 
expressions of their credence or credulity, still their 
opinions are not worth much, since it is a well-known 
fact among crooks and swindlers that the university 
savant is generally an easy mark. 

As an instance of the extreme scepticism as regards 
psychic research one cannot, perhaps, do better than to 
quote from a recent interview with Sir William Ramsay 
in the London Daily Mail. 

“T have,” says this scientist, ‘‘ceased to read this 
sort of thing. Indeed, I long ago ceased to believe in 
it. That Sir Oliver Lodge is absolutely sincere in what 
he says I have no doubt. I am convinced that he be- 
lieves entirely the truth of what he has seen or heard. 
Personally, however, I can ascribe these so-called phe- 
nomena from another world to hallucination and nothing 
else. 

‘‘T may mention that I have been a member of the 
council of the Psychical Research Society and have been 
present at many séances. But I have severed my 
connection with that society. Why? Well, because 
in my opinion the ‘manifestations’ developed eventually 
into the merely ‘ghostly.’ I am convinced in my own 
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mind that many of these ‘manifestations’ are merely 
humbug. 

“Far more wonderful phenomena than those described 
by Sir Oliver Lodge have been spoken of by Sir William 
Crookes. He has explained some of them to me. I 
cannot doubt the word of Sir William Crookes. But I 
have not seen these things myself, and must therefore 
remain a sceptic.”’ 

This attitude of Sir William’s is undoubtedly the 
popular one in our materialistic age. And yet—well, 
there cannot but be popular interest in a realm of re- 
search which, hallucination or reality, has perennially 
occupied the human mind ever since the race became 

' self-conscious. A striking magazine article appeared 
in February, 1908, in Harper’s Weekly, under_the cap- 
tion ‘“Touching Hands with Eternity,’ which insisted 
on the antiquity of the spiritistic hypothesis as well as 
the apparent genuineness of present day manifestations. 
A remarkable circumstance, it may be said parentheti- 
cally, in connection with the publication of this article, 
was the appended note expressing belief of the editor 
that psychical research can no longer be laughed out of 
court or condemned with general denials. 

Just returned from a sitting with Mrs. Piper who is 
still living somewhere near Boston, Hereward Carring- 
ton, author of the ‘‘Physical Phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism,’ spoke positively, in my presence the other day, 
of the mystery connected with this most famous of 
American mediums, whose case Prof. William James 
and others have studied for many years. Writings 
produced through the mediumship of Mrs. Piper were 


declared to be extraordinary in the revelations they - 


contained. Mr. Carrington seemingly ought not to be 
cheated in such matters. The major part of his book 
is given over to exposures of the fraud and trickery, 
palpable at ordinary séances, and always to be looked 
for even when the attendant circumstances do not seem 
to permit of cheap deception. Detection of knavery 
must come easy to this man, who for several years was 
a professional sleight-of-hand man in England and who 
has been accustomed—as at one time the magicians 
Kellar and Herman were—to reproduce before inter- 
ested audiences practically all the remarkable phenomena 
by which spiritualists of the unscrupulous type coax 
money out of an unthinking populace. The astonish- 
ing thing is that a man of Mr. Carrington’s attainments 
and antecedents should be hoodwinked—if indeed he 
is deceived—by the few mediums whom he regards as 
acting automatically under the influence of powers 
beyond our ken. 
Many of us who have the will to disbelieve have re- 
fused these many years to listen to the explanations 
and hypotheses advanced by Prof. James H. Hyslop, 
head of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
and author of such works as the ‘‘Enigmas of Psychical 
Research” and the ‘‘Borderland of Psychical Research.” 
Yet our persistent incredulity has not prevented Dr. 
Hyslop from continuing his investigations, promulgating 
his conclusions derived from them, and even from at- 
tempting to apply his generalizations to the sociologi- 
cal affairs. His philosophy evidently tends to become 
pragmatic, for only the other day he issued a remark- 
___ able statement, declaring that persons accused of various 
crimes ought to be turned over to the experts of the 
Z Psychical Research Society for examination of their 
condition, in order to determine whether the real crimi- 
nal is the normal self or some other self who converts 
the individual into a demon and then vanishes to allow 
the normal personality to pay the fearful penalty. On 
this theme Dr. Hyslop. says specifically: ‘‘Dual person- 
ality has been known to science for many years and 
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people afflicted with it have been known to do all manner 
of things. Some of them have committed murder. 
Others have become thieves, and it has affected still 
others in different ways. 

“The government ought to let our society take hold 
of cases where there is the slightest suspicion that a 
crime has been committed by a man while under the 
influence of a second self. We would go into the courts 
and by hypnosis induce the subject to tell of his acts 
at the time the crime was committed.” 

When the head of the American Society of Psychical 
Research is thus clamoring to make his association an 
adjunct to the courts, possibly even the most supercili- 
ous of us may be induced to cease to raise the contempt- 
uous eyebrow. Hardly any message, at all events, 
will be awaited with more general interest than that 
which has been promised for an early date by the brill- 
iant investigator whose theories of the ‘‘astronomy of 
the atom” have revolutionized our notions of the struct- 
ure of matter. Sir Oliver Lodge’s published words 
indicate his belief that he has actually received genuine 
‘intelligence’ from the late F. W. H. Myers, who 
shortly before his death deposited a mysterious packet— 
contents have not been revealed—with a committee of 
the English Psychical Research Society, and who ex- 
pressed the intention of endeavoring after death to 
communicate with old friends through two or three 
well-known atutomatists. Whether he has really suc- 
ceeded in doing so or whether the head of Birmingham 
University has, as his colleague Sir William Ramsay 
would appear to believe, become subject to hallucina- 
tions, is not for the man in the street to assert. He is 
simply awaiting with considerable enthusiasm for the 
newest marvel of an already familiar kind. 

Boston, Mass. 


-On the Same Road. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The history of human evolution shows us that for 
many ages there were no great thinkers and no famous 
workers; there was simply a race owing its continuation 
to its increasing fellowship with brute companions. 
Then, by an alliance with the horse, the dog, the camel, 
and the reindeer, man took on a more rapid gait of de- 
velopment—surmounting difficulties that, without this 
alliance, were unconquerable. Has man, in this new 
life of his, really become possessed of new faculties; 
or was he originally possessed of a reason which did not 
belong to the companions who enabled him to escape 
savagery? We certainly are on the King’s Highway 
ourselves, and are by no means at the goal of sound 
reason and pure morals. Are the animals not on the 
same road—possibly, some of them, not very far in the 
rear? ‘Thereis no reason for doubting that, if our shepherd 
dogs and Morgan horses and Jersey cows were bred for 
intelligence, they would develop along that line quite as 
rapidly as along the lines economically assigned to them. 
At any rate I have seen them when, only for lack of 
articulation and of hands, they were wiser and nobler 
than the men that fed them. 

Give vocalization to your horse, and he would say 
some things you would not like to hear. He manages 
to do that now, although having only a fine range of 
gesture language, which you are too stupid to under- 
stand. The dog that does not bark when wild, in man’s 
company enunciates sounds to express a wide range of 
emotions and wishes. He is evidently on a road some 
whither. My cat-bird not only whistles with me during 
his home-building period, but talks with me, after that, 
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in prose. A high-bred horse likes to talk with his master, 
while the range of expression in our lower grade,of immi- 
grants is not as broad as that of a Scotch collie. 

While learning the arts of speech, an intelligent child 
uses a very capable language of gestures and ejaculations, 
such as are used by our domestic animals. A cat will 
respond to your tones of approbation. One or two 
hens in every flock will show particular aptitude in 
communicating with you. I had a rooster that possessed. 
a remarkable power of laughing. When pleased he could 
giggle like a school-girl. 

I was driving an intelligent mare over concealed ice. 
After struggling for a long while in vain, she gave up all 
attempt to rise. It was with great difficulty that I got 
her on her feet. She never forgot my aid. When- 
ever, after that, I entered the stable, she looked after 
me with a tenderness that made her forget her food. 
When I came near her, her head was laid on my shoulder 
or her nose thrust into my coat. .On another occasion, 
impatient with waiting for her driver, she left the door- 
way and started for the woodlot one mile away. ‘There 
she selected the exact pathway for a special pile of wood— 
one among fifty—to which she backed the sleigh, and had 
everything in exact position when the lazy driver reached 
the spot, after puffing up the hill on foot. When he 
reached her, she gave him an impatient neigh that 
advised him to keep warm by work. 

Charles Kingsley believed strongly in animal reason. 
When an immense mastiff dashed after himself and a 
friend, Kingsley said, ‘‘I can easily subdue him.” Walking 
close to the dog, which was at his chain’s end, and foaming 
with fury, Kingsley looked him in the eye and said 
very quietly: ‘‘You have made a mistake, sir! You have 
no quarrel with us. Now get down on your feet, and go 
to your kennel.’”’ Kingsley followed the dog,which had 
obeyed him, and, sitting down by the kennel, talked with 
him. Bayard Taylor, who loved animals with all his 
big heart, when in Barnum’s Museum talked in Arabic 
to the hippopotamus. The animal recognized familiar 
sounds; and, rubbing his head against the bars, invited 
Taylor to approach. 

I had recently in my stables a peculiar case of affection 
established between my Morgan mare and a pet sheep. 
Whenever I had reason for reprimanding Nanny, she 
started for the mare, and under her belly looked out as 
from a safe retreat. Nothing would induce the mare 
to stir in such a way as to possibly injure her friend. 
Missing Nanny, when I entered the stables one day, I 
found her in a manger, where she could take alternate 
bites with the horse. One took a friendly pull, and then 
drew back to munch it, while the other had a chance at 
the common fund. A California friend tells me of a bull 
that suddenly assailed him, and would probably have 
gored him to death; but a favorite mare and a pet 
colt dashed up, and charged on the bull with teeth and 
heels, till they drove him off. When the owner came to 
himself, he was lying on the ground, while the colt licked 
his face, as much as to say, We came as quickly as we 
could. 

My father died suddenly in a field half a mile from 
his home. His dog sat down by him, and refused to 
allow any one toapproach. ‘The hired man was a negro, 
and for some reason the dog refused to allow a negro 
to approach the house for many weeks thereafter. One 
suspicious-looking stranger he took by the hand, without 
biting, but holding him firmly, and, after leading him into 
the house would not let go until he was satisfied that 
all was right. 

I own nine acres as my homestead,—that is, it is mine 
in conjunction with a very large clientage of birds. If 
a gun is ever heard on this property, it is to kill a bird 
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enemy. My feathered friends have learned to under- 
stand that it is their property as well as mine, and that 
here they are safe. The result is that many of the shy 
residents of the forest have come to reside with me. 
Eight nests of cat-birds are built; and the builders have 
each their own section of the property. Here the wood 
thrush sings, and the tanager has his nest not far from 
the bluebird. I do not quite understand it, but the 
English sparrow fully comprehends that he must keep 
outside of these limits. “The birds unite with me in giving 
him a hot reception if ever he crosses our borders. 

I find that these bird neighbors of mine are quite open 
to an appreciation of approbation. In this they are not 
so much unlike our domestic animals as people generally 
suppose. When I talk-to my cat-bird, praising him for 
his smartness and his beautiful family, he knows very 
well that Iam admiring him. My collie is still more sus- 
ceptible along this line; and I am sure that you will find 
your horse and cow peculiarly sensitive to praise and 
blame. My horse detests one hired man, but another 
stands by her, flattering ‘her, lifting her ‘‘beautiful 
feet”’ and stroking her ‘‘bonny side,’’ while she puts her 
nose gently against him and looks thanks out of soft 
eyes. Darwin says, ‘‘Dogs feel shame as distinct from 
fear, and large dogs are magnanimous to small ones.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that in some lines of sensa- 
tion and psychical development some creatures have 
gone farther than we have. Altruism in the ants is a 
more perfect element of character than in man, for any 
ant will die unhesitatingly for-the babes of the com- 
munity or for the general good. Bees are more loyal 
than human beings to government. Low races of men, 
on the other hand, approximate animals more closely 
than they do civilized races. The savage smells of roots 
and fruits to determine their fitness for food or their 
poisonous qualities. The Australian boy gets down on 
all fours and runs on the trail of his friends or his enemies, 
tracking them by smell. 

I have no contention with other observers, but I am 
convinced, from a long life of sympathetic co-operation 
with animals and birds, that they are on the road that 
man travels. Some are at a stage of arrested develop- 
ment, others ata point of automatic completion; but 
the higher animals, still susceptible to environment, are 
not far behind man. All life begins with sensation and 
rises by degrees to consciousness, and there are living 
creatures at every milestone of sensation and conscious- 
ness, up to rational self-consciousness. Nature, in giving 
birth to a Tennyson, starts him at the beginning of the 
road, and leads him through its whole tortuous windings, 
compelling him to touch each milestone of evolution, 
made in all the past of animal development and human 
progress, before it brings him forth to sing his ‘‘In 
Memoriam.” In prenatal life we not only rehearse 
the past structurally, but we rehearse it in our impulses 
and tendencies. All of the loves, the hates, the amenities, 
and ferocities of the animal kingdom are our property. 
I do not see that we have any warrant for denying that 
our higher reaches of vision are still along the same road 
that is now being travelled by plastic mind behind us. 

As our relative position became supreme only by alli- 
ance with the beasts, so must our more rapid enlighten- 
ment and achievement depend on our generous and gentle 
use of the animate world about us. Wecan do ourselves 
no more fatal injury than to treat the animals as creat- 
ures to be subjected to our sport and appetite. The 
gun is not the signet of human royalty, but the micro- 
scope is. I am sure that Coleridge was right to make 
religion cover our relation to the beasts. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
Both man and bird and beast ” 


? 
) 
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We have a long stride yet before we shall touch the final 
milestone of kingly manhood. Some day we shall be 
astounded by the sudden evolution of an animal that will 
give us a keener rivalry than any yet known. 


The Calf of the Higher Life. 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


III. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


Life_offers us many choices. The path of life divides 
again and again, and we choose which path we shall 
take. There are many considerations upon which the 
choice of our path may be based. But, when we per- 
ceive that a moral question is involved in the choice, 
an element of dominant importance is introduced. 
When, at the parting of the ways, we see standing the 
white figure of the Moral Ideal, we know that the path 
to which that austere voice calls is the way of the higher 
life. If we heed the call of that voice, the Moral Ideal 
becomes our guide on the upward way. But what of 
the man who takes the other path? That path becomes 
for him the way of sin. 

There are many forms of wrong-doing, not all of 
which are sin. And we get so accustomed to excusing 
our blunders and dealing gently with our weaknesses 
that we are in serious danger of taking a lenient attitude 
toward sin. But sin is not a thing to be lightly excused, 
for it strikes at the very root of our moral nature. 

What is sin? Its principal significance is not for the 
outer life, but for the inner life. Conscience is a judge, 
not of deeds, but of motives. It is among our purposes 
that the Moral Ideal has its place. When a man is choos- 
ing between two motives and perceives that, one is mor- 
ally higher than the other, he knows that to choose the 
higher is right and to choose the lower is wrong. Sin 
is the choice of a lower motive in the presence of a higher. 
“Yo him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin.” : 

Every deed has two aspects: toward the inner world 
and toward the outer world. When a man has acted 
on the lower motive, two forms of wrong-doing are 
involved in his deed: the wrong to himself and the 
wrong to others. In every normal life, when the man 
realizes that: he has wronged his fellows, he desires to 
make restitution. He seeks to undo as far as possible 
the wrong he has done. And there is a wholesome 
sense of self-respect in this squaring of accounts. 
But all this activity does not touch the significance of 
his deed for the inner life. Even if he can succeed— 
and how rarely it is possible!—in undoing the wrong 
done in his outer world, his inner world still needs to be 
set right. a 

The man, who, in answer to the challenge of the 
Moral Ideal, chooses the higher way, finds that the 
Moral Ideal becomes an inspiring guide who carries a 
light and leads on toward the heights of life. But the 
man who chooses the lower way finds that austere 
figure pursuing him, whip in hand, with severe condem- 
nation. He has, in the presence of the higher motive, 
chosen the lower; and there is no peace within him 
till he makes peace with his outraged conscience. That 
conscience speaks as with a divine authority, as with 
the voice of God. The sense of sin carries with it the 
consciousness of the condemnation of God. And, when 
peace is sought and found, the voice of God ‘speaks 
within the serenity of the forgiven spirit. 

How may this peace be found? Obviously the first 
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step is to ‘‘cease to do evil.’ Then comes that mental 
operation often called ‘‘confession.’”’ Whatever there 
may or may not be of statement, into human ears, of 
the sin, the man needs to call out the sin from its place 
in his being, and in the presence of the Moral Ideal 
make acknowledgment. While he seeks merely to for- 
get about thesin, or to excuse it, he is harboring it within 
his personality. Confession is like refusing to keep 
stolen goods, or like declining to conceal a criminal. 
In confession the man’s higher nature asserts itself. The 
strength of the will is turned away from the sin and 
toward better motives. The wrong is deliberately 
condemned and the right is solemnly resolved. When 
the man puts the whole force of his being behind his 
higher impulses, his feet are again in the higher path. 
He has made peace with his better nature. The Moral 
Ideal is reconciled, accepting the new pledge of loyalty 
and becoming again the inspiring guide toward the 
heights of life. And in the quiet that comes to the 
spirit that has thus made peace with itself, has set right 
the things of the inner life, there comes the quiet con- 
sciousness of peace with God. 


The Work and the Life. 


BY FRANK PIERSON TEBBETTS. 


Among the relics of an age which loved to speak in 
parables is the old maxim which tells us that but one 
kind of work can be performed acceptably at a time. 
When we stop to think of it, how manifestly untrue 
this statement appears! Not a day, not an hour of our 
lives passes, but that we perform acts which are suffi- 
ciently disassociated in motive and dissimilar in method 
to place them almost at opposite ends of the field of 
effort. There is scarcely one of us, however regular 
his habits of life may be, and however faithfully he may 
perform simple and routine duties, but that, in the 
course of a day’s work, in conversation with a new 
acquaintance, or in the passing fancy of an idle thought, 
will give promise of the almost unlimited breadth of 
interest which is his birthright, and which is never 
quite destroyed, however deep it may seem to be buried 
under the crust of habit. Sincerity of purpose is a 
necessary quality of every strong and positive nature. 
By observing those who have striven to make their 
lives at once earnest and radiant, we may learn what 
good service can be rendered by the sincere worker 
whose vision has set him at many tasks. Nearly every 
man is fitted to do well more than one kind of work at 
the same time, or relatively at the same time. And 
after all it is only a question of whether we wish to 
realize our highest possibilities, whether we would 
rather do one thing or many things well. 

The principal need of character building is increased 
life interest. Unimportant rules and systems tend to 
restrict that by which they are governed to a com: 
paratively narrow sphere. Any life, therefore, governed 
entirely by rule is bound to be small and ineffective 
while a life which chooses certain essential principles, 
to guide it and casts the rest courageously aside is sure 
to be one of breadth and power. Judged by certain 
standards, work is one of the most significant factors 
in human existence; and, as mean, narrow, and debasing 
occupations warp and contract those who follow them, 
so useful, inspired, and courageous occupations bring 
to all whom they touch power and hope. 

Personally, I want to know all I can about men and 
things while I live; and when I say men and things, I 
mean all men and all things. No man and no interest 
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will be too mean, too insignificant; too grotesque, or 
too remote for me, to be foreign to my plan of life. And 
while my scheme for living seems to be as well defined 
as that of the average man, and while I am as deter- 
mined as any to produce results in the time and in the 
manner that it is given me to live, I am at the same 
time resolved to have as many interests, and to be in 
touch with life at as many points, as I can, to be en- 
gaged in as many kinds of useful work as my capacity 
will permit, and to so manage things that I shall per- 
form better service in each because of the presence of the 
others. JI can scarcely imagine a happier man than he 
whose every hour and moment is filled with some whole- 
some labor, whose hands are never still, and whose brain 
is never drugged with idleness,—a man, shall I say, 
who has the poet’s fire with the sage’s calm, who feels 
the vast mystery of human things, who knows the 
beauty of the sun, the sky, the bird’s clear song, the 
shaded, solemn wood, and the thunder of the bursting 
storm; who is atune to all the things which make life 
rich with larger promise; who sits humbly at the feet 
alike of children and of kings; but, above all,a man 
who can turn this to the profit of his kind, who can, on 
occasion, ‘‘fight the valiant fight,” and who is blessed 
with the power and the will to get things accomplished 
in a world of men. For this man, life can never lose its 
zest; if he has a holiday from his greater tasks, he can 
turn his hand to some of the smaller duties for which 
he is fitted; if he is abed and out of physical gear, he 
has his books and papers and intellectual treasure chest; 
if he is thrown suddenly into strange company of what- 
ever grade and composition, he knows something to 
say which fits the occasion and which makes every one 
feel that they have things in common; if, at last, he is 
stricken down, and goes blind and deaf and palsied be- 
yond hope of relief, still his imprisoned soul rises tri- 
umphant from the ruins of his accustomed living, and 
there in the dark chamber of his mind he has his past 
experiences, his brave thoughts, his tender memories, 
to bear him company into the world of shadows. 
Boston, Mass. 


Spivitual Life. 


The universe is keyed to righteousness, and, when- 
ever and wherever a human soul turns toward the light, 
the work of recovery, of rebuilding a life, has begun. 
By toilsome ascent up the steps of virtue, even a Lady 
Macbeth may, at last, find peace.——W. D. Simonds. 


a 


O King of Peace, give us thy peace; keep us in love 
and charity; be our God, for we know none besides 
thee. We call upon thy name: grant unto our souls 
the life of righteousness, that the death of sin may not 
prevail against us or any of thy ase —Alexandrian 
Liturgy. 

Fd 


Of heroes and hero-worship we hear much. But there 
is a spiritual heroism little known, that of the man who 
resolves to conquer himself,—hardest of all conquests. 
Impatience, envy, rage, selfishness, eager for success or 
sullen at defeat, passions of the flesh and passions of the 
spirit,—these are his enemies.—Orville Dewey. 


se 


Faith is not knowledge, else were it not faith. Faith 
is the belief that the universe,—whatever the real nature 
of the Infinite Power behind and through it all, a power 
partially known by some of its manifestations, but in 
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its essence unknowable,—that the universe is built on 
a sane plan with a sane end in view; in other words, that 
God is good and wise and just —William D. Little. 


a 


A man has simply highly to determine that he will 
work the works of God. He knows that the Power 
which makes for righteousness has in centuries upon 
centuries succeeded. The world is a better world than 
it was a thousand years ago: it was a better world then 
than it was a thousand years before. And this man 
allies himself to omnipotence. He does the thing that 
he was set to do. A man with this confidence in what 
Paul calls ‘‘the righteousness of God,” or the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, or the grace of God cannot really 
fail. It is of him that Isaiah writes that he ‘‘mounts 
on wings as eagles, he runs and is not weary, he walks 
and is not faint.’”’-—Edward Everett Hale. 


Four Unitarian Ministers.* 


BY REV. RODERICK STEBBINS. 


——_ — 


From the installation of Rev. Joseph Angier as min- 
ister of the Milton Parish to the death of Rev. John Hop- 
kins Morison, then pastor emeritus, is a period of almost 
sixty years, more than a quarter of the entire existence 
of this ancient church. During these sixty years, these 
four ministers, with the help of the congregations wor- 
shipping here, have maintained the traditions and con- 
tinued the moral and spiritual influences for which this 
noble parish has been conspicuous. What we stand for 
to-day, what we are able to accomplish, what we hope and 
for what we pray, we owe largely to them. ‘They have 
labored and we have entered into their labors. Being 
dead, they yet speak. They speak to us in the very 
existence of our church, in the ideals that we cherish, 
in the work that we do. ‘Their influence endures to-day 
in ways that are most permanent. ‘They speak to us not 
in the things that their hands have wrought, but in the 
ideals in which they have made us believe. They speak 
to us in our faith and trust in God, in our belief in the 
moral government of the world, in our desire for personal 
and national righteousness, in our confidence in human 
nature, and in our hope of immortal life. For all these 
things did they work and hope and pray. 

When the city that I love lay by the’Golden Gate 
smoking in her ashes, my first thought was that the work 
of all the men who had striven for the spiritual things 
of life had gone for naught, all outward vestige of their 
work had disappeared, the streets that had been familiar 
to their feet were practically no more, the houses where 
they had lived were levelled to the ground, the churches 
where they had assembled were but crumbling walls, 
and all outward traces of their influence had vanished. 
Such was my first thought; but soon my better mind 
prevailed, and I realized that, had they built only in 
brick and stone, their work might truly be said to have 
been for naught, but they had built in the imperishable 
materials of the spirit, and, when all else-was crumbling 
to ruin, it was the spirit of good men which was to sur- 
vive disaster and finally raise the stricken city to her fair 
proportions again. It is the love of righteousness, the 
scorn of evil, the confidence in man as a child of God, 
that is the one asset of which San Francisco can now be 
proud, the influence of men dead and living who have 
placed the emphasis of life upon the things of the spirit. 


*A sermon preached in the First Parish Church, Milton, Mass., Oct. 27, 1907, on the 
presentation to the church of four tablets, to the memory of Joseph Angier, Francis 
Tucker Washburn, John Hopkins Morison, and Frederick Frothii 
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So it is with us here. Though we have been spared 
disasters of fire and earthquake, we have not been wholly 


' spared the disasters that follow an uninterrupted good 


fortune, the disasters of indifference and selfishness, the 
disasters of complacency and self-satisfaction, of con- 
tentment with what we have, which so often takes the 
place of an interest in what we may become, Therefore 
it is well for us to call to mind that the things which 
these men wrought are to-day as ever the only things that 
give permanent peace and satisfaction. It is well for us 
to be reminded that their names cut in these tablets of 
stone stand for the eternal worth of the things for which 
they lived,—truth, righteousness, faith, and love. If we 
are to have any abiding happiness in life, if we are to 


_have any light shed on our sorrows, if we are to have 


any weight lifted from our burdens, if life is to gain in 
depths of feeling and clearness of insight, if our days 
are to increase in usefulness, if men are to. remember 
us with gratitude and praise,—in short, if life is to be 
actually worth living, we must put into it things of worth, 
the virtues, the sentiments, the affections, the motives 
that these men whose memory we honor to-day practised 
and preached. For in this way they, being dead, yet 
speak. 

But in another way have I been conscious of their 
influence persisting until to-day. I have been reading 
their words, words spoken from this place from which 
I now speak, words that these same walls have echoed, 
words which some of you have heard their living voices 
speak. Ihave been impressed with the dignity, the moral 
enthusiasm, and the spiritual insight of these men. 


Where my own memory and acquaintance do not reach, 


I have had the printed word reveal to me the character of 
the men whom I never knew. We gain an opinion of 
a man by what men say of him, but more by his revela- 


‘ tion of himself in what he says. 


In this way have I obtained my impression of Joseph 
Angier, who was the minister of this parish from 1837 
to 1845. I have read a discourse of his on the death 
of William Henry Harrison, the ninth President of the 
United States. Mr. Angier evidently -had not been a 
Harrison man, he did not believe in Harrison as Presi- 
dent of the nation, and yet this did not blind him to 
Harrison’s virtues, nor did the occasion tempt him to 
alter his opinion and indulge simply in panegyrics. He 
says frankly that the death of Harrison is not a national 
calamity, and he gives his reasons for so speaking, and 
then continues to tell of the admirable qualities of the 
dead President. From reading this discourse I gained 
the impression that Mr. Angier was a man of remark- 
able sincerity. Then I read a sermon of his, preached the 
first Sunday in the year, on ‘‘Self-reckoning,” and after 
reading I added to my opinion of his sincerity my con- 
fidence that he possessed the other great virtues of 
simplicity, love of goodness, and faith in God. ‘Then 
I turned to the words spoken at his funeral by his friend, 
Rey. John Weiss, and I found my opinion of Mr. Angier 
founded upon his own words remarkably confirmed by 
his friend, for Mr. Weiss said of him, ‘‘His whole nature 
came simply and modestly to the surface in his preaching.” 
This was evidently the fact, and one of the most essential 
qualities in a preacher, for, if there is a suspicion that he 
is preaching for effect, or uttering words that are not 
the outcome of his own mind and heart, the man’s 


_ preaching is in vain. And my further judgment of Mr. 


Angier was confirmed, for Mr. Weiss said of him: ‘‘He 


_ had the greatest virtue of sincerity, and it always came 


quickly to arm a very critical moral opinion. For, if 


_ he ever became aware that impurity was in his neigh- 


borhood, or some untruthfulness, he would turn his 


_ back upon it with a gesture so abrupt that it was con- 
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verted into heat, but it was wholesome and refreshing. 
No man’s mind was ever more thoroughly cleared of 
cant, but he had real beliefs, not to be paraded, but 
nourished quietly, in that Divine Person whose warm 
hand holds him safely to-day, in that Person’s love, 
in the excellence of truth, and in personal immortality.” 

But in addition to these gifts as a minister, Mr. Angier 
had pre-eminently the gift of song. From every one 
with whom { have talked who remembers him, I hear the 
same report of his wonderrul voice in singing. By his 
music he evidently made the deepest impression and ex 
erted his widest influence. We may paraphrase George 
Herbert’s familar lines, and say, ‘‘A song may find him 
who a sermon flies.” Mr. Angier found many men by 
hts song. Well may the tablet in his memory bear the 
inscription, ‘“The Redeemed of the Lord shall return 
and come with singing unto Zion.” He was a member 
of the famous Harvard class of ’29, which contained so 
many eminent men. To them all he deeply endeared 
himself, and after his death Oliver Wendell Holmes called 
him “‘Our Sweet Singer,” and wrotea poem to his mem- 
ory from which these are a few verses :— 


“One memory trembles on our lips; 
It throbs in every breast ; 
In tear-dimim’d eyes, in mirth’s eclipse 
The shadow stands confessed. 


““O silent voice, that cheer’d so long, 
Our manhood’s marching day, 
Without thy breath of heavenly song, 
How weary seems the way! 


“Vain every pictured phrase to tell 
Our sorrowing heart’s desire,— 
The shattered harp, the broken shell, 

The silent, unstrung lyre; 


“For youth was round us while he sang; 
It glowed in every tone; 
With bridal chimes the echoes rang, 
And made the past our own.” 


The names of Mr. Angier’s three immediate successors 
must always be joined together with the name of Dr. 
Morison as the connecting link,—Francis Tucker Wash- 
burn, John Hopkins Morison, Frederick Frothingham. 
Mr. Washburn, the youngest, was the first to go. When 
Dr. Morison had been the minister for twenty-five years, 
he asked for an associate that he might be more free to 
pursue the Biblical studies in which he was specially 
interested. Mr. Washburn was ordained associate min- 
ister the 2d of March, 1871. He was but twenty-seven 
years old, and he lived only until Dec. 29, 1873. 
In these short two years and a half he gained a great 
hold upon the people of this church and of the town. 


‘There are persons living here to-day who hold him in 


such affection that they cannot easily accept another 
minister. ‘Though it is thirty-four years since his death, 
I am frequently called by his name, proving the indelible 
impression he made during his brief ministry. ‘‘All 
bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious words 
that proceeded out of his mouth.” The clock in the 
church steeple, which was placed there through his 
efforts, is a perpetual memorial of him. He was an 
unusual scholar for so young a man, a philosopher, a 
religious teacher. Dr. Morison said of him, ‘‘With his 
habits and methods of study, with his single eye to the 
truth, and his love of truth and devotion to it for its 
own sake, he seemed to us, more than any other young 
man we knew, to be the one who should lay open to the 
rising generation among us the great.truths of our 
religion, as can be done only by a thorough scholar and 
thinker, with delicate sympathies, and an ever enlarging 
Christian consciousness.”’ I have been reading some 
essays and sermons of his which bear out Dr. Mori- 
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son’s testimony. His sermon on ‘‘Immortality” is 
is as fresh to-day as it was when first spoken from this 
pulpit. In all these years since, nothing new has been 
added to what he said. He saw so deeply into the sub- 
ject that he spoke for all time. His essay on the ‘‘Com- 
munion of the Soul with God” is not only philosophical, 
but it is religious, and what he wrote of Prayer illustrates 
the truth of the memorial tablet which commemorates 
in words in which we shall always think of him, ‘‘Fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

But Mr. Washburn possessed not only the qualities of 
a scholar and a religious teacher, he had the qualities 
also of an affectionate man. He inspired affection in 
the hearts of all those who knew him, he attracted people 
by the graciousness of his personality and the charm of 
his spirit. Two years and a half are but a’moment in 
the history of so old a church as ours, yet in that moment 
a light flashed upon it that has never grown dim. 


“For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the wat’ry floor; 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 


For three years following Mr. Washburn’s death, Dr. 
Morison carried the work of the parish alone until, in 
1876, Frederick Frothingham came to be his associate. 
And now I can speak not from other men’s opinions, but 
from my own, because Mr. Frothingham was my senior 
when I came to be associated with him in the summer of 
1886. Never was there a better man than Frederick 
Frothingham, and never had a young minister a kindlier 
associate than I had in him. An earlier ministry of his 
had been in Portland, Me., where I was born, and where 
my father was settled in the old First Parish when Mr. 
Frothingham was minister of the Second Parish. This 
coincidence may have added to his interest in me, but 
I am inclined to think that it was the simple goodness 
of his heart that made him receive me so kindly. At my 
ordination he gave me the right hand of fellowship, and 
in the course of it he said, ‘‘I count myself as one of your 
parishioners, as such I hope to be neither a fair weather 
one nor too exacting.” I recall one of many instances 
in which he lived up to his promise. I had preached what 
seemed to me an exceptionally poor sermon from the 
text, ‘‘Out of Egypt have I called my son.” After the 
service I said something to Mr. Frothingham, giving him 
a hint of my discouragement and dissatisfaction with 
myself, and he replied, ‘‘It was enough just to have 
found such a text as that with the suggestion that the 
words contain.” How grateful to him I was perhaps 
no one but a youthful, discouraged minister can know. 

He was a man of rare generosity with his means and 
with his sympathy. He gave liberally; and all he had, 
whether of money or of ability, he held as a trust with 
which to serve the world. Of singular purity of heart 
and of life, we may rightly remember him as one who 
was blessed in the sight of God. In the little volume of 
his sermons which was printed after his death and for 
which his friends greatly care, there is one called ‘‘Long 
Lines,”’ in which he urges us to lay our life on such lines, 
lines that will carry them forward into the future and 
into the hereafter, lines that do not end with to-day, 
but continue into eternity. It is a sermon which reveals 
his whole manner of life: he laid down his lines that 
reached into the far distances, farther than he could see, 
reaching into a region where hope alone could lead. In 
truth he walked as seeing him who is invisible. As a 
friend of many years said of him he was ‘‘A God-filled 
man, God-stirred.”’ 

He was not always a pleasant preacher in the sense 
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that he said only the things that people liked to hear. 
If a word needed to be spoken, he was brave enough to 
speak it, and to take the consequences, whatever they - 
might be. At times his words caught the accent of the 
ancient prophets and thrilled with the terrible things in 
righteousness. Again he was gentle and kind, with harsh- 
ness only for the sin,and pity and compassion for the sinner. 
Of great modesty, he never put himself forward, caring 
not who had the credit, provided the necessary thing was 
done. His soul was aflame with love for his fellow-men. 
Selfishness was to him the great transgression, and we 
find him oftenest taking it in one of its many phases as 
his theme. 

His influence, while not so extended as that of more 
aggressive natures, went deep, as is beautifully illustrated 
in the hymn which John White Chadwick wrote for the 
anniversary of the American Unitarian Association in 
May, 1891, in which he speaks of Mr. Frothingham as 

... “that clear soul, whose shining face 
Made brightness wheresoe’er he came; 

Heart full of tenderest love and grace; 
For truth and right a glorious flame.” 

And, while these men came and lived and died, Dr. 
Morison’s gracious influence continued through all the 
years and through all the changes that time wrought. 
He was associated with the ministry of this parish for 
fifty years. He became the minister in 1846, and, when 
he died in 1896, he was pastor emeritus. During all these 
years as active minister or as wise and sympathetic 
adviser of his associates, he held aloft the ideals of this 
ancient parish. He had a high conception of its place 
in the town, and his native dignity of bearing and of 
speech gave an old-time impressiveness to his words. 

He devoted himself to the welfare of the town, serving 
the schools, the library, and all public interests. It was 
a word of his spoken in town meeting, telling of the value . 
that books had been to him in his youth in Peterboro, 
that gave the impulse to found our public-library. No 
occasion of the town was complete without his presence 
and his word. We find him speaking on ‘‘Our Common 
Schools,” preaching two sermons at the time of the 
centennial celebration of the founding of Milton, giving 
the address on Decoration Day, as it was then called, 
at the Milton Cemetery, and holding himself ready during 
fifty years for any service which was required of him and 
which his strength would allow him to perform. It is 
impossible to state the value of a ministry like Dr. Mori- 
son’s. It eludes estimates. Personal influence cannot 
be weighed. All that we can say is that for fifty years 
Milton was the better because of Dr. Morison’s associa- 
tion with it. 

He was a fine example of the educated minister of his 
time. He was more of a scholar in a technical sense than 
most ministers of the present day. His monographs 
upon the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, his dis- 
quisition and notes on the Gospels, as well as his writings 
on vicarious atonement, show the direction that his 
scholarship took. 

His preaching revealed another side of his abilities. 
Calm, sustained, wise, and spiritual were all his pulpit 
utterances. When occasion called it forth, there was a 
tenderness in his preaching which revealed a depth of 
feeling not always attributed to him. What could be 
lovelier or truer than his sermon on ‘‘“The Beauty of 
Change,”’ preached the Sunday before the ordination 
of Mr. Washburn as his colleague, or the sermon after 
Mr. Washburn’s death, when he was facing again alone 
the work and the responsibilities of the parish? Twelve 
years later he preached the sermon immediately after 
my ordination. What memories must have flooded his 
heart and mind! He kept them well under control, and, 
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with restrained feeling, preached to you from the words: 
“Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 
conduct, be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of 
love and peace will be with you.”’ Happily, it was not 
farewell, for he lived ten years longer to receive the re- 
spect and the affection of the parish, which paid back 
to him the honor it had received from being ministered 
to by him. ‘‘He hath sowed unto the Spirit and of the 
Spirit hath reaped eternal life.” 

And has not his prayer for us been fulfilled? ‘The 
God of love and peace has surely been with us, with 
minister and people alike, these many years: we have 
worked with ever increasing harmony, confidence, and 
affection, we have had no'disagreements and no quarrels. 
We have prospered through the inheritance received 
from these noble men. We welcome their memorials 
to a place in our house of worship, and feel it good to be 
surrounded by such a cloud of witnesses. Skill, genius, 
and affection have combined to place these tablets on 
our walls, and we accept them with happy memories, 
grateful hearts, and ennobled lives. 

MILTON, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


What is Soeclare 


In an address which I delivered last summer, when 
the Old South Meeting-house was restored to all 
the privileges of a New England meeting-house, I laid 
out a program for several hours of its use on Sundays. 
I proposed a meeting as early as nine o’clock, which you 

might call a ‘‘praise service,’ in which an organ should 
have its large share and in which a ‘‘praise service,” 
as I like to have people call it, should be carried on 
by all the people. I believe I spoke of what I certainly 
remembered, standing myself in the great cathedral 
of St. Stephen of Vienna, at noon on Sunday, singing 
“Fin feste Burg,” by the side of an Austrian soldier in 
uniform, who was singing the same thing, in a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, though the words were written 
by Martin Luther. We were standing as close as we 
could stand among thousands of people, I do not know 
how many. We were doing what the unknown poet 
bade us do in the last verse of the book of Psalms :— 

“Tet everything that hath breath 


Praise the Lord. 
Praise ye the Lord.” 


Then I proposed that, at the time which has become 
conventional in Boston, in the forenoon, the highest 
authorities known in Massachusetts, of six or eight 
different churches, should carry on on successive Sundays 
for two hours such a religious service as they have come 


round to on Sundays in the course of two hundred and - 


sixty-seven years. The Congregational Church, orthodox 
and Unitarian, the Baptist Church, the Quakers (if 
they would come), the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Universalist Church, the New Church, the 
Church of Christian Science. I name these in historical 
_ succession. I would put in the Greek Church if they 
had any organized representation here. 
For the afternoon use of the Old South Meeting- 
house, I proposed that some leader of men from what 
clerical people like to call the laity should speak every 
Sunday, on some subject of public service, which ought 
to be governed, as everything ought to be governed, by 
the eternal, spiritual principles. I went so far, I believe, 
as to suggest that it would be best to invite the gover- 
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nor of the State, the chief justices of the court, the mayor 
of the city, the presidents of the railroads, the com- 
missions which have in charge the schools, the water 
supply, the health, and whatever else belongs to the 
Commonwealth. 

For the evening I proposed the most dignified order 
in which from week to week could be brought forward 
that close connection between musical offices and relig- 
ious service, which has given to music its claim to be ac- 
counted as a daughter of the Church. 

I was led to this suggestion by observations running 
back many years, not only in Boston, but in conditions 
of society quite different from those of large cities. When 
I was a minister in Worcester, I was always urging the 
eminent men who lived there to re-enforce the pulpit, 
at least once a year, by such suggestions as the profes- 
sional clergy are not apt to present very well, as to the 
larger duties of the citizen in what is called ‘‘secular 
affairs.” 

I have now been living in winter for several years 
in the city of Washington. I have been much inter- 
ested to find, again and again, a similar opinion regard- 
ing lay preaching among persons whose judgment I 
respect highly, who look with great favor upon any 
plans for lay preaching such as I proposed for the after- 
noon service of the Old South Meeting-house. I think 
the reader of these lines would be interested and sur- 
prised to know how often statesmen or jurists of distinc- 
tion would be really pleased if they had such an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate the absolute and integral connection 
between religion and statesmanship. 

And in every city, when you see a Labor Union choosing 
to hold its business meeting on Sunday afternoon and 
evening, I do not choose to believe that this appoint- 
ment is made from disrespect to what are called the 
religious uses of Sunday. By such an appointment of 
time you really consecrate the business done quite as 
much as you secularize the day. 

We have attempted at the South Congregational 
Church, for many years, to maintain every Sunday 
what we call the Citizenship Class. For each Sunday 
Mr. Cummings, the minister of the church, invites some 
expert, who is master of the particular subject: he takes, 
to instruct the assembly, which is always large, on 
what is done or what can be done by the Commonwealth 
in the several branches of administration. Such, for 
instance, are health, education, occupation, hospitality, 
charity. The consideration of such subjects, from the 
most spiritual point of view and from the most practical 
point of view, belong to Sunday as much as do the offices 
of worship. And I like to say that, in the conduct of this 
regular service in many years, we have found a hearty 
welcome and support from some of the hardest working 
men who could well plead the excuse of preoccupation 
if they did not help us. ‘The chief justice of the Com- 
monwealth and officers of the administration have cor- 
dially joined in the work required by this plan. 

Such work, however, ought not to be regarded as some- 
thing special to one or two congregations. It ought to be 
so conducted that every one should understand that it 
involves no sectarian lines. The better will it be for us 
all when it is understood that whatever is done for the 
common good may be considered on Sunday in public 
assemblies of the people. The people called ‘‘Friends”’ 
and the devout people called Puritans were wise in 
choosing the name ‘‘meeting-house’”’ for the places which 
they used for the worship of God. For the sooner any 
town or State or nation understands that thé service of 
God is the service of man, and the service of man is the 
service of God, the better for all parties will it be. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Prince Charlie. - 


BY S. T. LIVINGSTON. 


The people who are true to me, 

In my small principality, 

Aré somewhat like the folk of old 

Of whom the story-books have told,— 
The kind that gave their hearts away, 
To some Prince Charlie of their day. 


I am no prince, and cannot claim 
That Charlie is my given name, 

Nor am I lord of any land; 

The only castle I command 

Is just a rent on Quaker Street, 
Where many things are incomplete. 
And yet I have my vassals there,— 
Some five my fortunes with me share: 
And from these gay retainers five, 
Hark to the shout when I arrive! 


My castle people cling to me 

With such undoubting loyalty, 

That come what may of good or ill 

I seem a hero to them still,— 

The one they most admire, the one 
They worship, though he be undone. ~ 
Nor would I have it otherwise 

Than be Prince Charlie in their eyes. 


Magic Light. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


March, in our northern climate, is counted 
the shrew among the months. Its glooms 
and glories, its whirls and mad dances, 
its biting and searching winds, make it 
dreaded of the feeble. To enjoy it one 
needs strong lungs, a sound throat, good 
legs, and eyes that can patiently endure 
the presence of grit in their interior. 

Its temper is very uncertain, but it is the 
month of the new light, the lengthened day, 
splendid skies, darkling and dimpling waters, 
vanishing snows, and the breaking up of 
crusted ice on rivers and ponds. 

But it is the new, the larger, more effulgent 
light, in which we principally rejoice; for 
it not only lengthens our day by precious 
hours, it enables us to see further into space 
with that sense of expansion, of liberation, 
by which we add an annex to the little world 
hedged in by mist and storm where we have 
so often groped in wintry weather. 

But the mere addition of a couple of hours 
in the diurnal swing of the planet, what does 
it mean practically? It means more bread 
for the workman’s children, more hours for 
the student’s application to his book, more 
time for the artist abroad in nature or in his 
studio, an immense saving of artificial 
light that hurts the eyes, and an increase 
of happiness and opportunity for thousands. 

It is difficult to teach the world that the 
joyous morning hours are the best of all the 
day. ‘Theoretically we cherish the romantic 
ideal that the sunrise belongs to poets. 
There is so much pretty poetry, especially 
in old writers, about brushing the dew and 
greeting the dawn with songs, like enam- 
oured shepherds and _ shepherdesses, we 
cherish the pictures of early morning without 
observing them. In the short days there 
is an excuse for the lazy who, like the slug- 
gard of Scripture, say, ‘‘A little more sleep, 
a little more slumber,’”’ and turn over for 
anew nap. Only drovers, teamsters, farm- 
ers, factory hands, and all those whom 
necessity prods and forces out of bed skim 
the cream of the day; and, though they 
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may observe sometimes that God is opening 
his door, to show them the inner courts 
of his palace, they are too wise to try and 
express their emotions. 

But, if we are slow to notice and to appre- 
ciate, we remember how we dreaded going 
down into the cave of darkness with the 
shortest day. *How we watched the abbre- 
viated daylight like a candle wasting in 
a breeze, and spied on the shortest day of 
all, that milestone and index finger of the 
heavens which said, ‘“‘Here is the turn of the 
sidereal road!’?’ And then the old planet 
began to climb and climb, so it seemed, to 
the longer lingering of the sun. A minute 
a day such a mere point of radiance-the 
more, but how greedily we watched it 
grow until the twilight and the morning 
dusk were shot all through and through 
with the joyous growing light! 

The love of light is a primitive instinct 
so profoundly rooted, the mere thought 
of the extinction of the sun, when we should 
be doomed to grope blindly in a black world, 
fills us with shivering horror. How dear, 
how friendly the light seems after a night 
of terror and dread! Only a familiar, 
illuminated world can dispel the fear of 
children put to bed and left alone in the 
dark. What is the black presence, a great 
beast, creeping near, an awful image or 
towering monster? No, it is only the dark, 
the mysterious, impalpable something that 
sends a shudder to the soul. 

And are we not all children in this regard? 
Half the dread of the grave is our terror 
of its dark cavern, lest, when we are put to 
bed there, we may wake and find ourselves 
alone without air or light. The imagina- 
tion plays us evil tricks from which we need 
to defend ourselves with all our philosophy. 

But now we turn our eyes to the heavens. 
We are in the palace of light, the length and 
breadth whereof cannot be estimated. Its 
beams and rafters reach unto the highest 
heavens, its gates glow with untold splendor. 
When the morning parts them, we can for- 
give ill-tempered March all her tantrums, 
because of the radiant present she has made 
us, and the clouds pearly white, softest 
gray, and mauve she has marshalled,— 
the large and liberal gift of hours of more 
sun, wider spaces, far vistas for the eye, 
and glints of color that seemed to hide all 
through the winter. 

It may not be believed, but it is a fact 
that after the snow vanishes the country is 
seldom more beautiful than it is in March,— 
pleasantly beautiful like some agreeable 
faces counted plain, homely, attractive 
faces, that seem to say, ‘‘My loveliness is 
not skin deep.’ The light kisses the brown 
turf, the good, clean, wholesome turf always 
so restful to the eye; it sparkles on the 
stones; it decorates the trunks of trees; 
it begins to paint the river bank,and gleam 


upon the little town, to touch individual | ° 


houses with a beauty not their own,— 
old roofs and little porches, the clothes on 
the line flapping in the wind, the half-open 
gate, the little path twisting around to the 
kitchen. It loves to make them look more 
homelike, to furbish them with a new human 
interest. And at night, when it sets all 
the western windows on fire, the poor 
widow’s cottage looks like a king’s house 
set with jewels. 

There is news that bluebirds and robins 
have actually appeared in New Jersey, 
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Such a thing has~not happened before at 
this season of the year since some time 
in the eighties. Poor foolish things! They 
have probably put their heads into the 
lion’s mouth, the terrible lion of angry March, 
when it lashes its tail and gets its back up; 
and the first victims of misplaced confidence 
will be a frozen bird or nestling. But can 
we blame the poor silly things? Do we 
not flutter out joyously in the first rays of 
prosperity, unmindful of the frost of fate, 
and only to be pinched by the inexorable 
teverses of destiny? Still, while we may, 
like the old Parsee, let us intone a hymn of 
praise to the Giver of light. Or, if we cannot 


sing,-let us be happy in every manifestation 


of beauty and goodness; for happiness is 
both song and prayer in one. 


Literature. 


THE WISDOM OF THE WISE. ‘Three Lect- 
ures on Free Trade Imperialism. By W. 
Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A. Cambridge, 
England: The University Press. New York: 
Macmillan Company.—A book dedicated, as 
is this, to the memory of Prof. J. R. Seeley— 
the author of that brilliant.and fairly epoch- » 
making book, Ecce Homo—certainly chal- 
lenges attention. Political economy has 
been called ‘‘the dismal science,” and surely a 
good deal of it, as we Yankees say, gets us no 
“forruder.” But this little volume despises 
anything that is not clear, and really brushes 
away some of the mist and haze that have 
gathered about the tariff and free trade ques- 
tions. Dr. Cunningham’s general position 
is thus indicated: “‘If we are to have a scien- 
tific treatment of practical economic prob- 
lems, we must have clear ideas; but we must 
also try to keep as close as may be to actual 
life and be ready to learn from experience. 
The academic coterie are too much absorbed 
in the analysis and measuring of motives to be 
prepared to deal with this aspect of affairs, 
but the historical school of political econ- 
omy is thoroughly empirical.” We cannot 
trust to sentiment, which is “not even the 
main thing, and it is certainly not the sole 
thing.’ There is sometimes plenty of sen- 
timent, but it does not “give the impression 
of real grit.”” In this connection the author 
pays his respects to Rudyard Kipling, who, 
by his imperialistic stories and poems, has, 
undoubtedly, had an extraordinary influ- 
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ence over thousands of English hearts. And, ! 
though it is forever true that, if one may 
make the songs of a country, he need not 
care who makes the laws, yet this subject 
must be approached by less stirring ways 
than are offered in Kipling’s spirited lyrics. 
Dr. Cunningham regards the present atti- 
tude of free traders, whether they profess to 
be imperialists or not, as a serious danger 
to the empire. ‘Tariff reform is the most 
important of all imperial issues.’’ ‘The policy 
of laissez fatre is a most dangerous one. 
Among other kindred matters, the writer 
considers the unemployed classes, “the open 
door,”’ which “‘will not stay open of itself, 
but needs to be kept open,” and incidentally 
has a hit at President Roosevelt, ‘‘a promi- 
nent American citizen,’ who once said: 
“Every decent Englishman is devoted to his 
country, first, last, and all the time. An 
Englishman may or may not dislike America, 
but he is invariably for England, and against 
America, when any question arises between 
them; and I heartily respect him for so 
being.” But Dr. Cunningham does not 
think this attitude—‘‘our country right or 
wrong”—a very noble one. Finally, there 
are some excellent reflections as to the rela- 
tion of religion to government, for “religion 
can play a great part in the political sphere 
by bringing about the assimilation of divers 
elements and rendering life as one self- 
governing community possible.”’ 


THE HEART oF A CuHinp. By Frank 
Danby. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This book is one of the 
most thoroughgoing and unsparing criti- 
cisms of high life which has appeared in 
recent years, and yet the criticism is so well 
balanced, and the facts stated are so care- 
fully fitted into their places that the reader 
is quite content to believe that justice 
has been done to all concerned. ‘The heroine, 
who has the heart of a child from the be- 
ginning to the end of the story, and who 
conquers by her unspotted innocence, was 
characterized at one point in her career 
as a “‘guttersnipe.”” She came out of a 
home which was broken up by drunkenness 
and murder. She was taken in hand by a 
maiden lady of large heart and small knowl- 
edge of the world, and sent on the way 
toward self-support and decent living. 
She passes through a jam factory, a fashion- 
able dressmaking establishment, a music 
hall, and finally lands on the stage as an 
actress. At each point in her career she 
meets the evil of the world, the evil as 
it exists in the back streets of London, as 
it waylays a beautiful and unprotected 
girl all the way up from the gutter to the 
places where the rich and the idle worship 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. ‘The 
reader understands as he passes along that 
it is only a dark corner of Mayfair that is 
lighted up for a moment, and that it is the 
under side of business and theatrical life 
which is exposed to view. ‘There is no ex- 
aggeration, the note of reprobation is never 
forced, but the interest of the reader is 
held from beginning to end by the way in 
which the heart of a child sheds evil by 
instinct, escapes every snare, and comes 
at last with gladness to her own, while 
those who have beset her with guile and 
temptation go, one by one, each to his own 
place. One has had a glimpse in passing | 
_ of the worst in human nature, and finishes | 
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the book with increased faith in the sanity 
and good health of the majority in all ranks 
of society, 


CHAPTERS IN RURAL PROGRESS. 
yon J, Butterfield. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1 net.—This 
book is not only a brief record of some good 
things that have been done to improve life | 
in the country and on the farm, but it is 
also a prophecy of better things to come. 
The improved means of travel and com- 
munication by rural delivery and the tele- 
phone, with new ideas concerning social 
organization, have stimulated dwellers in 
rural districts and given them new resources 
both for intellectual culture and for industrial 
progress. The Farmers’ Institute and va- 
rious organizations for men and women 
have enlisted the attention of intelligent 
farmers and their families, and provided 
attractions to counteract the pull of the 
cities. Among these a notable example is 
the Hesperia movement in Michigan in 
which, by combination, the people of a small 
town have been able to secure some of the 
best speakers in the country who appear at 
meetings lasting two or three days. Every- 
thing that tends to make the country attrac- 
tive to the young, gives them a love of fresh 
air, natural beauty, and contact with the 
soil, is a clear gain to the national life. 
When rural occupations can be made both 
pleasant and profitable, a distinct advance 
in civilization will be noted in all our country 
districts. 


By Ken- 


THE HeEmMLOcK AVENUE MysTERY. By 
Roman Doubleday. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—This is a detective story 
ingeniously planned by the author in such a 
way that the reader will find it difficult to 
get at the heart of the mystery until the 
time arrives when the man who planned it 
shows his hand, and makes the long-sought 
clew ridiculously evident. ‘The hero of the 
story is a newspaper man with a preternatural 
instinct for news, and the reader need not 
accuse himself of unusual dulness of per- 
ception if he fails to see the meaning of many 
facts which the author carefully strows along 
the way. It is one of the most successful 
of the recent detective stories. 


Miscellaneous. 


In Charge of the Consul, by Ella F. Padon, 
is a lively story of some American girls in 
Germany who take a hand in the love affairs 


of others and develop one of theirown. The 
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book is published by Richard G, Badger of 
Boston. 


The Health Education League, 113 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, puts forth a series of 
booklets on subjects about which every one 
should be instructed. They are written by 
experts, and deal with the ordinary needs 
of men, women, and children. The price 
ranges from $1.50 to $5 a hundred. 


The Bzrbelot for March, as we noted a 
week ago, contains seven poems by Francis 
Thompson, and it was a pleasure to express 
especial admiration for The Hound of Heaven, 
a poem so exalted by its richness of im- 
agination and its intensity of feeling that 
one can simply acquiesce in the high opinions 
it has won from poets and thinkers. The 
poem appears now by itself in attractive for- 
mat, beautifully printed and furnished with 
a foreword by Thomas B. Mosher, its pub- 
lisher, who notes the essential oneness 
of Sidney Lanier and Francis Thompson, 
At this Easter time the book ought to be 
in especial demand, for surely no poet has 
more impressively interpreted the thought 
of the passages beginning ‘‘ Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence.” 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Fennel and Rue. By W. D. Howells. $1.50, 
The Judgment of Eve. By May Sinclair. $1.25. 
Worlds in the Making. By Svante Arrhenius. $1.60 net. 
Juan Ponce De Leon. By Frederick A. Ober. $1 net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 


The Scarecrow. By Percy Mackaye. $1.25 net. 
New Worlds for Old. By H. G. Wells. $1.50 net. 
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Che BDome. 
Song. 


We sailed across the silver seas 
And saw the sea-blue bowers, 

We saw the purple cherry-trees 
And all the foreign flowers; 

We travelled in a palanquin 
Beyond the caravan, 

And yet our hearts had never seen 
The Flower of Old Japan,— 


The Flower above all other flowers, 
The Flower that never dies, 
Before whose throne the scented hours 
Offer their sacrifice, 
The Flower that here on earth below 
Reveals the heavenly plan; 
But only little children know 
The Flower of Old Japan. 
—Aljred Noyes, in “The Flower of Old Japan.” 


For the Christian Regtster. 


The Little Lame Friend. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK. 

At last it was decided that small Barbara 
should go to live in the big house on the hill 
with Aunt Jane and Aunt Phebe. Many 
people were ready to take the beautiful 
furniture, pictures, etc., of the home from 
which Barbara’s dear father and mother had 
been called away so suddenly; but it 
seemed hard to find any one to take a rather 
plain little girl seven and a half years old, 
with big solemn eyes and long smooth 
braids of fair hair, whose parents had gone 
to the Far Country, leaving her very lonely 
and frightened. 

Barbara did not cry,—at least when peo- 
ple were looking,—but her heart hurt a good 


deal, and she wondered what they were’ 


going to do with her! 

Of course there was nothing for a little 
girl to do but go where she was sent, and 
so she went to the big house on the hill with 
her grim, small, white face and throbbing 
heart. 

The two old maiden aunties looked at her 
gravely through their spectacles. It was 
twenty-five years ago since they had had 
anything to do with a child, and it made 
them most unhappy to think that Barbara 
should be forced upon them now, 

“You are going to love us very much, I 
suppose?” asked Aunt Jane. 

“JT do not know—I don’t like a—good 
many people.” Barbara said this very 
quietly. 

“Well, we’re going to do our duty by 
you!”? Aunt Jane set her lips. 

‘She’s the coldest nature I ever saw in 
my life!’’ said Aunt Jane later to Aunt 
Phebe. ‘I have not seen her shed a tear; 
and her remark about not liking people 
sounded saucy.” 

Aunt Phebe was thoughtful for a moment 
then said slowly: ‘‘We must try to under- 
stand her, sister. Did you notice a resem- 
blance to—Bettina?” 

“No!” Aunt Jane said sharply, and she 
turned away. “It’s a great trial to us to 
assume the consequences of our brother’s 
folly,”’ she added; ‘‘but it is evidently the 
Lord’s will.”’ 

At bedtime that first, dreary night, Aunt 
Phebe whispered, ‘Would you rather sleep 
in my room this once, instead of in the old 
nursery, Barbara?”’ 
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“No, ma’am!”’ Barbaraj ,,answered 
promptly, then more slowly, “but I thank 
you!”’ ; 

So the little “‘consequence of folly’? was 
escorted to the old nursery which had re- 
mained exactly the same in all thetwenty- 
five years since its last small occupant went 
away. 

“You did not eat any supper,”’ said Aunt 
Jane, severely, as she stood at the door. 
“Don’t you like omelet and toast?” 

“No, Aunt Jane: they are my favorite 
hating things.” 

“You must learn here to eat what’s set 
before you. We do not spoil children here.” 
She walked away, and Barbara made no 
reply. Aunt Phebe lingered. 

“Can you undress yourself, my dear?” 
she asked. 

“Yes’m, all but the. middle two buttons. 
I’ve been practising for three weeks! Ex- 
cuse me, Aunt Phebe, there is something in 
my eyes. I was afraid you might think I 
was crying.” 

“T’ll do the two middle buttons and your 
hair,’ said Aunt Phebe, looking keenly at 
the child; “and we'll leave our doors open. 
I am just across the hall.” 

Barbara began to feel that there were 
hopes of her loving Aunt Phebe. 

But, after she was quite alone, Barbara 
slipped from her bed and cautiously closed 
the door, then she cuddled back among the 
pillows and let the tears and sobs out that 
had been crowding everything else out all 
daylong! | 

Presently the moonlight streamed into the 
room. No wonder it was pale and shivery; 
for certainly no sadder sight could ever be 
than that wee, little, shaking child crying 
for, the dear father and mother who were 
never more coming to kiss her a tender 
good-night. 

The moon must have whispered to the 
South Wind; for presently she pushed the 
Swiss curtains aside and went straight to the 
high bed, and kissed, again and again, the 
hot little wet cheek. 

By and by the sobs grew less, and the mist 
passed from the blue eyes. Then the South 
Wind held the curtains apart, and the moon 
looked in more brightly, and a strange thing 
happened! 

Barbara’s sad eyes looked right at the 
dearest little girl with a tiny crutch who 
was part of a row of pictures running all 
around the room! It was very interesting! 
Barbara sat up in bed and began to feel as if 
she were a picture herself and pasted on 
the wall! There was Mother Hubbard, and 
Bo-peep, and all the other friendly little 
comrades; but always Barbara came back 
to the unusual picture of the lame child 
leaning on her tiny crutch, her lovely golden 
hair falling about her tender, happy face! 

Of course Barbara could not know that 
a great artist had painted that among the 
other pictures, because he loved the beauti- 
ful little occupant of the nursery, and, to 
amuse her, had put her right in among all 
the story people. But the lame girl was so 
comforting and beautiful that Barbara 
named her Doris, and, sitting up there on the 
high bed, made a most exciting story about 
her. The story had only gone as far as 
the entrance to the fairy’s castle, when, 
lo and behold! the little lame girl said quite 
distinctly and very merrily :— 

“Tf you'll take my hand and help me along, 
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T’ll lead you to the Land of Happiness! 
And I'll come to you every night and on days 
when you are lonely. Ill come, too, and 
play with you!” 

But just then Aunt Phebe came into the 
room to attend to the two middle buttons 
and the long smooth braids. It was too 
provoking! It was morning. 

From that time on, the little lame girl 
was the dearest comfort in life. She be- 
came so real that she seemed to walk be- 
side Barbara all the way to school, and it 
wasn’t half so frightful going past the lonely 
woods if’ Doris hopped along, too! Bar- 
bara often walked slow just as if she were 
thinking of the tired little feet, and some- 
times she made believe carry the tiny crutch 
and begged Doris to “lean heavy.” At 
such times she bent over, and Aunt Jane 
said she was growing crooked, and they must 
consult Dr. Brown! 

The long spring and summer passed, and 
it was late autumn. The time was brighter 
now because of the unseen, but precious, 
playmate, and nobody guessed why Bar- 
bara sometimes laughed and was surely 
growing stronger. 

One day—it was gloomy and gray outside— 
Barbara sat in the old nursery cutting paper 
dolls. Of course Doris was there, and the 
servants were in the kitchen; but the 
aunties had gone calling, and the big clock 
in the hall struck one, two, three, with 
solemn tones. 

“You said,” Barbara suddenly exclaimed, 
“that you would show me the way to the 
Land of Happiness—do you remember that 
first night?” 

“Course I do!’? You never would think 
but what another little voice spoke! It 
was so different from Barbara’s every-day 
voice. ‘‘Let’s go to-day!” 

“Tet’s” said Barbara springing up. “No 
matter if Aunt Jane did say I mustn’t pry.” 
The last part of this Barbara whispered to 
herself. 

The two went quietly out of the nursery. 
Doris had left her crutch behind and was 
“leaning heavy,” so Barbara walked slow. 

“T like Aunt Phebe,’’ Barbara confided 
as they stole up the attic stairs ‘I do— 
not—like—Aunt Jane!” 

“Oh,” Doris replied sweetly, ‘‘but she’s so 
kind when you’re sick! Do you remember 
that jelly she made like an ear of corn?” 

This was very strange, for Barbara was 
thinking that moment of the time when she 
had had measles, and, sure enough, Aunt 
Jane had made a corn jelly for her, too, 
then! 

‘Well,’ she admitted, “she’s always sus- 
pecting folks. Aunt Phebe never does unless 
she has to! Prying indeed! You and J 
don’t want to pry, do we, Doris?”’ 

And Doris clung closer,—-the attic was 
quite shadowy,—and laughed a dear, little 
laugh. ‘Then she led Barbara right over to 
the low window before which stood an old 
chest marked ‘‘Bettina’s things!” 

Of course Doris could not be expected to 
know that she was doing wrong. Aunt Jane 
did not even know of Doris’s existence, so 
she opened the chest promptly, and things 
began to happen! 

The big attic was all in gloom except by 
the western window. It was deliciously 
thrilly and smelly, and. the chest was cer- 
tainly enchanted. Inside the cover was a 
tiny crutch! 
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-_ “Gracious!”’ cried Barbara, ‘‘I thought 
we left that downstairs.’ 

“They put it. here—a long time ago!” 
Really Doris’s voice sounded quite sad. 

“Who ?”? ? 

_ “Aunt Jane and Aunt Phebe!” 

wy! think Barbara would have closed the 
chest then, for her throat felt funny; but 
at that instant she saw the loveliest little 
white dress *just-like the one Doris wore! 

- “Vm going to seé if-it fits!” she panted. 
And it did! .Then she let her hair down 
and cried gleefully, ‘“Now we are twins!” 

Then’how can I describe the toys? They 
were so quaint and precious! ‘Two Chinese 
dolls in flowered ‘‘nighties’’ and such wobbly, 
jolly heads, with patches of stiff black hair 
on top! And the most fascinating set of 
dishes with castles and ships and lighthouses 
sprinkled over them! 

_ Barbara set them out for tea at once, and 

she and Doris and the two nodding China- 
men had the time of their lives. ‘There 
isn’t a child» who reads this but will know 
what they had to eat,—the things children 
always have when they plan their own meals, 
and grown-ups are not consulted! 

-And books! Dear me! what books! 

Doris and Barbara lay flat upon the floor 
by the window and just forgot everything! 

“Barbara!’? The call came like a ter- 
tific shock. It took Barbara a long while to 
get within hailing distance for reply. 

“Yes, Aunt Jane!’? Then in wild confu- 
sion she gripped the tiny crutch, and was 
in such a whirl and maze that she could not 
think. 

_ “Come here at once! Why do you not 
hurry?” Aunt Jane, at the stair foot, 
sounded severe and terrible. 
“And you told her not to pry.” 
Aunt Phebe who added this. 

“Why do you not come?” 
Jane spoke. 

“Tm coming—auntie; but I’m coming 
slow, for I have the little—lame—girl!” 

It was out, the dear precious secret! 

“What?” Two frightened—voices spoke 
together, and the aunties trembled and 
turned pale. 

“Vm—carrying—her—crutch!” Poor lit- 
tle Barbara was coming to herself now, 
and she was full of terror. Down the nar- 
row stairs she came slowly, and the setting 

- sun streamed through the hall window just 
in time. at 

It was not Barbara whom the old aunties 
saw coming toward them, but the dear little 


It was 


Again Aunt 


' long-lost sister, who, many, many years ago, 


had put aside her crutch and travelled away 
to the Far Country! 

The golden hair fell away from the dreamy 
face and upon the old yellowed muslin. 
It was not Barbara but the lame child of 
long ago. 

It was Aunt Phebe who understood first, 
and she began to cry softly, kneeling right 
down on the floor by Barbara. Then Aunt 
Jane tried to speak, but could not! The 
tiny crutch unnerved her. So she knelt 
down, too, and reverently took the crutch 
in her hands. 

With the taking of the crutch the make- 
believe Doris seemed to fade away. 

“Forgive me!’’ pleaded Barbara, ‘‘I was 
so lonely! I disobeyed, but up there,” she 
pointed to the dark attic, “I forgot. The 

_dolls—and the dishes and the books-—I was 
sohappy!” The poor little head was bowed, 
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and, with the golden hair hiding the sad 
face, it seemed as if Bettina, indeed, stood 
before the aunties, 

Something gripped the hearts of Aunt 
Phebe and Aunt Jane, and suddenly they 
put their arms around Barbara! 

And now you may all think what you 
please, but I am going to believe that the 
dear child-spirit of loving little Bettina came 
into the nursery with the moonlight and the 
South Wind that first, dreary night! I am 
going to believe that she understood all about 
it, and meant to lead Barbara—her sweet 
little niece whom she had never seen before— 
to the happiness she herself had known. I 
believe it is God’s way to help and comfort 
little lonely children sometimes. 

The old aunties grew wondrous kind and 
tender as the years rolled on. By and by 
Barbara did not make believe so much, but 
she thought and thought and remembered 
until. she grew very like the sweet Aunt 
Bettina she had never known—really! 

But then, perhaps, she knew her best of 
all; for I am as sure as I can be that little 
children in their play see a great many peo- 
ple and things that we grown-ups never see 
at all unless we put our magic caps on, and 
then we see and know true happiness. 

There are more playmates in every nur- 
sery than even mothers guess. And they are 
such real and precious friends! They talk 
and laugh and join in the frolics, 
they creep into smail beds when no one is 
looking, and are so comforting when the 
house is still and dark: 


Grandmother’s Red Slippers. 


Such a very long time ago there lived a 
little girl with short hair and pantalets and 
a funny. hoop skirt and a poke bonnet for 
Sundays with bunches of roses under the 
ears, and that little girl was grandmother 
dear, and her name was Caroline. 

Every morning she used to trudge down 
the road to school with her little calico bag 
of books over her shoulder, and the books 
were all covered with calico, too, to keep 
them clean. It was dark blue calico with 
white spots like grandmother’s dress. 

When grandmother came to the little red 
farmhouse on the turnpike road where grand- 
father lived, he would be waiting at the stile, 
and he always carried her bag for her and 
shared his lunch with her at noon, 

But sometimes grandmother and grand- 
father did just what you do. They stopped 
on the way to pick flowers, and were late 
for school, So one day grandmother’s 
mother said, ‘Caroline, if you do not have 
one tardy mark for a whole month, I will buy 
you a pair of red slippers at Mr. Curtis’s 
store.” 

Mr. Curtis kept a most wonderful store. 
There were hams hanging in one part of 
it, and dress goods on shelves in another 
part. There were peppermint sticks in glass 
jars, and you could buy rakes and shovels 
there, and Mr. Curtis kept the mail, too; and 
in the back of the store were the boots and 
shoes, and oh, the pretty red kid slippers! | 

So grandmother was not late for school 
for a whole month, and then one Saturday 
she and her mother went to Mr. Curtis’s 
store and they bought a pair of little red 
slippers with buckles at the toes. 

“You may wear them this afternoon, 
Caroline,” said great-grandmother, “and 
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your sprigged challis, too, if you can keep 
yourself clean,” 

Oh, yes, grandmother could surely keep 
clean. She danced all the way home, and 
then she had her hair combed, and put on 
stiff, white petticoats, and her sprigged 
challis, and went out to sit on the piazza. 

As grandmother sat there on the piazza 
steps in her sprigged challis, and wearing 
her new red slippers, a little voice from 
somewhere inside of her began whispering, 
“Caroline, there is going to be a tea-party 
at Miss Susan’s to-night. A whole stage 
full of people will come down the road pretty 
soon. Nobody will see how pretty you look 
in your sprigged challis and your new red 
slippers if you don’t go and stand on the 
gate.” 

Grandmother should never have listened 
to such a naughty little voice, but she did, 
and she went and stood up on the gate. 

Presently there came a far away rumbling 
and then a nearer rattling of wheels and a 
great cloud of dust. It was the stage full 
of people coming down the road, and they 
were all going to the tea-party at Miss 
Susan’s, 

Just in front of the gate was a long trough 
that some workmen had left on the sidewalk 
very near the road, and the little, naughty 
voice spoke again to grandmother, and this 
time it said, ‘‘Caroline, the people in the 
stage could see you much better if you should 
go outside the gate and walk along the edge 
of that trough, and be sure to hold up your 
skirts so the new red slippers will show.” 

Now grandmother should never have lis- 
tened this time, but she did. She went out- 
side the gate. The stage was coming nearer 
and nearer, and she stepped carefully up on 
the edge of the trough, and she lifted her 
skirts and began walking up and down like 
a foolish little peacock. 

But the,edge of the trough was narrow, 
and grandmother was so busy watching the 
stage to see if the people were looking at her 
that she did not watch her feet. 
=; Just as the stage came up close, splash! 
grandmother fell into the trough, for she 
had lost her balance, and the trough was full 
of wet plaster. 

Of course everybody in the stage laughed 
at such a foolish little girl. Grandmother 
says she can see the plaster now dripping 
from her pretty red slippers as the stage 
driver pulled her out and carried her into 
the house. 

Of course the red slippers were spoiled, 
and grandmother says, although great- 
grandmother bought her another pair, they 
never, never seemed like those first ones,— 
Caroline S. Bailey, in Kindergarten Review. 
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Salt Lake City and Surroundings. 


— 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS, 


ils 


“A Nephite prophet by the name of 
Mormon wrote a history of his people, his 
son Moroni—but please follow me.” 

The speaker, a young lady of attractive 
personality, intelligent and well dressed, 
was conducting a party of tourists through 
the Salt Lake City tabernacle and adjacent 
buildings. Some of the members had 
lagged behind, but the quick, forward step 
of the guide and her insistent voice brought 
all the stragglers around her near the base 
of the great pulpit. 

“As I was saying,’ she continued, 
“Moroni, son of Mormon, hid the golden 
plates containing the history of the Nephites. 
In time he appeared under the form of an 
angel, or messenger, to Joseph Smith, and 
in a vision revealed where these plates were 
hidden.” 

“How was Joseph Smith able to read 
what was on the plates’’? 

“T’ll come to that in a little while,’”’ said 
the fair lady guide, and from the way she 
made this answer no one else, until the 
close of her story, dared ask a question. 
“Joseph Smith was conducted to the secret 
hiding-place and found the volume written 
in the Reformed Egyptian language. Along 
with the sacred writing he found the Urim 
and Thummim described by the angel 
Moroni. By means of the Urim and Thum- 
mim the Lord enabled the young Smith to 
translate the ancient records into Englishes 
Friends of Joseph Smith, three in number, 
also saw the angel. Hight other witnesses 
affirm that Joseph Smith translated the 
‘Book of Mormon’ from golden plates 
which they saw. How can we doubt their 
testimony, how can we fail to have faith in 
this revealed word?” 

I did not hear all else the young woman 
said, for this last remark of hers set up a 
train of reflection. Here were thousands 
of people all about me, kind-hearted, honest, 
intelligent, business men, farmers, teachers, 
who accepted a so-called ‘‘revealed’’ book on 
the slimmest of evidence. Yes, many of 
them, as missionaries, intended, during the 
coming months, to travel to foreign lands, 
to endure privation and obloquy in order 
to teach to unknown men and women the 
contents of that. revealed book. What 
was it which made them so enthusiastic? 
Yet, as I thought more deeply on the subject, 
I asked myself in what way was it a matter 
of greater astonishment than to see an 
equally large number of people in Boston 
congregating together in a building fully 
as commodious as the Mormon tabernacle 
and giving loyal allegiance to a book written 
by a woman which in the same way was de- 
‘ clared to be a veritable ‘‘Key to the Scrip- 
tures”? For that matter, I thought in 
what way are these two modern “revela- 
tions” different as to evidence from the 
so-called New Dispensation, or Testament, 
which supplemented the Old Testament? 
Were there as many witnesses at the open 
tomb as at the open trench where Joseph 
Smith found the revealed book? Were there 
any more witnesses to miraculous healings 
nineteen hundred years ago than testify 
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in Boston? Yet not every one in Salt 
Lake City, even among the born Mormons, 
accepts literally the teaching of the Church 
of the Latter Day Saints. Some of these 
doubters are at present among the leaders 
and vigorous supporters of the Unitarian 
movement. It cannot well be otherwise 
if. they select any distinctively religious 
organization. Two or three of these I 
met at the annual parish meeting. I was 
pleased with their sincerity and their willing- 
ness to aid the Rev. Mr. Brown. ‘There is 
nothing half-hearted or apathetic in their 
support. 

There is nothing half-hearted about the 
support which William Thurston Brown 
receives from any of his people if I may judge 
from the three opportunities I had of meet- 
ing the Unitarians in a collective way. 
The parish meeting of which I speak was 
one of great heartiness. The lower vestry 
room of Unity Hall was filled with friends 
and members. A subscription paper was 
passed which then and there received atten- 
tion, and I was told afterward the amounts 
subscribed were larger than in past years, 
There is a whole-souled vigor about these 
Salt Lake City Unitarians which is very 
pleasing. Nearly every one I met was 
attracted to the church for a reason, and 
he could state that reason. Mere social 
reasons, or proximity to the church, or 
religious inheritance plays a very small 
part. A minister is aware of this when he 
stands upto preach. ‘There is an attention, 
expectancy about the congregation 
that at once makes the minister desire to 
say his best, and helps him. to say his best. 
I did not find any one taking me aside and 
whispering confidentially that, if Unity 
congregation only had another minister, 
it would grow and thrive. Just the reverse. 
In private and in public I heard it said 
that, if only Mr. Brown would stay and 
become the actual pastor, there would open 
up a new era of prosperity for the society. 
I don’t wonder at this general agreement; 
for surely no one can listen to the simple, 
earnest words of Brown without feeling 
the sincerity and consecration of the man. 
His modesty, especially his wisdom in 
management, appeals with especial force 
to his Salt Lake City constituency. I said 
to Brown on our way to Ogden, ‘It must 
give you sincere satisfaction to call out such 
hearty response.” “It does,’’ he replied, 
“Sf in return I could only give them more 
than I fear I do.” 

It is thé misfortune of our Western 
churches that the ministers come and go so 
frequently. 

Our movement in Salt Lake City was 
inaugurated by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, in 
1890. He at that time was the minister 
of Unity Church, Denver. On Mr. Eliot’s 
departure for his own home, Mr. Forbush 
continued the Sunday services in the big 
Salt Lake theatre, then followed the Rev. 
David Utter, the successor of Mr. Eliot at 
Denver. After Mr. Utter there are the 
short pastorates of Rev. Stanley Hunter, 
Rev. A. L. Hudson, Rev. P. S. Thacher, 
Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., and Rev. Mr. 
Eddy. It is not, therefore, a matter of 
astonishment that not until Mr. Fish set 
himself earnestly to the task was a lot 
secured and a building erected (1903). 

Salt Lake City is well provided with 


to the same at Lourdes or to divine healing | non-Mormon churches. There is the stately 
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Roman*Catholic Cathedral on a most come 
manding site, then there are five Methodist 
churches. ‘The indefatigable Bishop Tuttle 
of the Protestant Episcopal denomination 
built St. Mark’s in 1870, a worthy edifice. 
The Presbyterians have an unusually fine 
church building noble in proportions and 
of excellent Gothic design. Lutheranism 
seems to be strong, as there are no less 
than three churches, Swedish, German, 
and English. While the so-styled “Gen- 
tile’ element is growing, the power, very 
largely, is still in the hands of the Mormons. 
Whatever one may think of the Mormon 
teachings, one_cannot but have respect for 
the splendid charitable work done through 
the Latter Day Saints organizations. The 
city’s poor is looked after by thirty-three 
bishops, assisted by sixty-six counsellors. 
The indigent, without regard to race or 
creed, ate helped. A unique feature of this 
charitable ‘work is the Mormon fast day 
offering. The first Sunday of each month 
is observed as a fast day throughout the 
church when all the Saints congregate in 
their ward assembly halls and donate the 
food saved by fasting, or the equivalent 
in cash, to the support of the needy and the 
very poor. How would it do for the Uni- 
tarians to imitate their Mormon neighbors 
in this self-restraint ? 

The observant traveller feels that Salt 
Lake City is destined to be a very great 
centre before this century closes; indeed 
it seems to me that not even Denver has de- 
veloped in so marked a degree as has this 
capital city of Utah. Denver in 1886 had 
a metropolitan air: it was a live, wide-awake 
little city, but Salt Lake City was a strag- 
gling village with great unpaved and muddy 
spaces called streets. Its buildings were 
uneven and old-fashioned. It had only one 
direct railway line, the Denver & Rio Grande. 
The Southern Pacific system, forty-five 
miles away, certainly did little to build up 
the commerce or business of Salt Lake City. 
To the south lay the great unknown space 
of Southern Utah, supposed to be a hopeless 
desert. 

To the north there was another vast 
empire of useless sage brush and cactus 
land,—Idaho. ‘To-day all this is changed. 
The traveller goes direct through the South- 
ern Utah land to Los Angeles. He passes 
homes surrounded with orchards, and sees 
thriving pear-trees and fig-trees and plum- 
trees; he sees grape vines bearing prolifi- 
cally; and possibly at some little station 
he notes a sign upon which is inscribed, 
“Profits from fruit growing $300 to $500 
per acre,” or ‘‘Our raisin products are pro- 
nounced by chemists to be superior to those 
of California.” If the tourist prefers, he 
now goes to San Francisco by way of the 
Utah cut-off, and in the vicinity of Ogden 
sees vast fields of sugar beets and tall chim- 
neys which tell of sugar factories, or he has 
choice of two routes north and can go on a 
through sleeper to Boisé in Idaho or to 
Butte in Montana 

The Salt Lake Valley itself is capable of 
enormous production; and, though mining 
will still prove a profitable industry, yet 
the returns for mining will seem small in 
comparison to the great sums which will 
flow into the pockets of horticulturists 
and farmers from the cultivation of fruit 
and cereals. Yes, Salt Lake City is actually 
without a rival in all the vast Rocky Moun- 
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tain west country. Its situation is bound 
to make it more and more the railroad and 
financial centre, and its climate—for the 
Easterner with good lungs—is éven more 
delightful than that of Denver, a no small 
matter in a section where every town can 
boast, with more or less truth, of its climatic 
advantages. 

What Salt Lake City is to be morally 
and intellectually is more of a problem. 
Will Mormonism as a system break up, 
or will it continue? Will it put itself into 
harmony with the trend of the times, or 
will it prove to be a reactionary force? 
Will those who have reacted from its disci- 
pline and teaching swing far off into an 
opposite extreme? Will there be more or 
less sanctity of family life? And what 
will be the influence upon the growing chil- 
dren of two strong social ideals in the com- 
munity? These and other questions give 
the observer pause, and make him not alto- 
gether sure of the steady, onward movement 
of civilization in this charming and fruitful 
valley. Of one thing I am assured: we 
who are Unitarians, who stand for clear and 
definite thinking and for a gospel which 
makes salvation by character its corner- 
stone, have a very definite duty. Cost what 
it may, we must maintain our church at 
Salt Lake. ‘That is the logic of the situa- 
tion. Failing here at the Mormon capital, 
we are disgraced even in our own eyes; but 
we shall not fail,—at least as long as William 
Thurston Brown is our minister. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


A statement of the relation of this school 
to Harvard University was printed last 
week in the Boston daily papers. It will 
be interesting to many readers. 


The question of Andover Seminary’s 
future has been settled. By a formal 
vote of the trustees on March 12 it was 
decided that the seminary be removed 
to Cambridge, and there, as an institu- 
tion separate from but affiliated with 
Harvard University with its Divinity School, 
take up the work of educating clergymen 
im an environment and under conditions 
which the trustees believe will enable the 
Seminary to again appeal to students and 
that will restore to it its former prestige. 

This action represents the mind and 
purpose of a board of trustees created by 
the legislature last year, to have sole 
charge of the seminary. Prior to that 
both the seminary and the academy were 
Qoverned in one corporation and by the 
same set of men. : 

This action of the legislature, on peti- 
tion, of the trustees of the old corporation, 
was largely the result of agitation by the 
alumni, who insisted that one factor in 
restoring interest and confidence in the 
seminary would be to put it in the hands 
of men especially charged with responsibilities 
to it, 

On the new board, as on the old, there 
are President Harris of Amherst College, 
Principal Stearns of the academy, Mr. 
Alfred R. Ripley of Andover, and the Rev. 
Charles L. Noyes. But to fresh considera- 
tion of the problem with creation of the 
new board, came leaders among the denom- 
inational clergy, men like Rev. George A. 
Gordon of the Old South Church, Rey. 
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Nehemiah ¥ Boynton “of / Brooklyn, Rev. 
H. S. Dewey, now of Minneapolis, and 
several laymen, including the late E. C. 


Stanwood of this city and Frank Gaylord |. 


Cook of Cambridge. 

During the past six months these trus- 
tees have dealt with the problem. In the 
light of earlier attempts to remove to Cam- 
bridge, and also in the light of theknown 
preference of many of the alumni, the trus- 
tees have been led to favor change of site, 
for reasons which by law have become part 
of the record of their action:— 

First, the difficulties of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in its present location; the 
steady falling off in attendance, amounting 
at the present time to the practical desertion 
of the seminary by students for the ministry ; 
the consequent unproductive use, and so 
far waste, of funds and endowments; the 
failure, therefore, to fulfil the true design 
of the institution by “increasing the number 
of learned and able defenders of the gospel 
of Christ, as well as of orthodox, pious, and 
zealous ministers of the New Testament”’; 
the narrow field of usefulness offered to the 
professors, which renders unattractive the 
chairs of instruction in the seminary; the 
location of the seminary in a village, near 
no metropolitan centre; and hence cut 
off from opportunities for experience in 
religious work of a city, which have a com- 
pelling attraction for students fitting them- 
selves for the ministry of the present day; 
the inability of the seminary, with its re- 
sources, 

Second, the advantages of Cambridge as a 
location for Andover Theological Seminary 
make it the place which the trustees judge 
to be best calculated for carrying into ef- 
fectual execution the intention of the 
founders. Removal to that city comes 
within the express permission of the charter, 
that the trustees of the seminary ‘‘shall 
have power to remove it and establish it in 
such place within the State’? as they deem 
best. In Cambridge the seminary will re- 
main in the same general geographical area, 
and be so placed as to retain its old field 
and constituency, its local ties, influence, 
and associations. 

Cambridge lies in the region where the 
lines of our denominational history and 
influence converge, and nowhere is there a 
larger number of students from families 
and churches the seminary was designed to 
serve than in Harvard University. 

Third, the advantages of alliance on fav- 
orable terms with Harvard University. 
The terms of alliance involve no change in 
the charter, constitution, organization, or 
independent status of the seminary. 

Harvard University offers a number of 
courses in theology open to Andover students, 
of the kind and quality which Andover 
would desire to provide, some of them given 
by men already associated with Andover 
through their antecedents of training or 
service, or at least of the same communion 
and theological belief. 

In its allied departments Harvard Uni- 
versity is unsurpassed by any institution 
in the country in the number of courses 
of interest and value to candidates for the 
ministry, all of which the seminary may 
employ at discretion. 

The acceptance by Harvard for her degrees 
of courses given by Andover professors will 
open these courses not only to divinity 
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students, but to the student body of a great 
university, and thereby will enlarge the 
field of usefulness of the professors. 
Establishing Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, with its influence and facilities, at 
Cambridge will strengthen the religious 
forces and enhance the credit and efficiency 
of theological instruction in a great uni- 
versity centre. 

The effect of this would be to render the 
calling of the ministry more honorable and 
attractive in the eyes of educated young 
men and draw a larger proportion of them 
into the profession. And thereby indirectly, 
as well as by the opportunity of giving in- 
struction to more students in its classes, 
the seminary will be enabled to increase the 
number of learned and able ministers. 

Nine of the twelve trustees signed the 
statement of reasons and the act formally 
approving the change. Their names are 
Rev. George A. Gordon, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Rev. Charles L. Noyes, Prof. 
H. M. Gardner, Alfred E. Stearns, James 
C. Sawyer, Alfred L. Ripley, Burton P. 
Gray, and George P. Morris. President 
Harris of Ambherst College and Rev. Dr. 
Dewey of Minneapolis approve the act, and 
are to be counted as effecting it. Frank 
Gaylord Cook of Cambridge did not sign 
the document, being unable to approve the 
action. 

Under the charter the trustees were 
empowered, under certain conditions, to 
move the seminary from Andover, but not 
without the State. This effectually blocked 
the schemes of Western Congregationalists 
who would have pressed a transfer and affili- 
ation with seminaries in Chicago and on the 
Pacific coast. 


The Andover Removal. 


The final decision of the trustees of An- 
dover Theological Seminary to remove that 
institution to Cambridge was made March 
12. The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, after reviewing the successive steps 
that have led to this action, ‘says editori- 
ally :— 


The feeling among many of the alumni 
against this removal will be strong, both 
because .of their attachment to Andover 
Hill and its historic"associations and because 
the transfer seems toj run counter to the 
initial history of the Seminary. But it is 
not too much to expect that the discussion 
concerning it will be carried on in a spirit of 
Christian courtesy and of hopefulness for 
the future. Harvard and the Christian 
world have changed in a century. The 
greatest task for the trustees at present is to 
provide the Seminary in its uew location 
with sufficient dignity of equipment and 
endowment and a force of professors ade- 
quate to the great service to which it is now 
called. Andover certainly never had a 
greater opportunity than is now before it of 
becoming a centre of influence both among 
thousands of university students and in 
Greater Boston. 

The addition of the conservative spiritual 
force of a Congregational theological semi- 
nary to the university lifeEwe are assured 
will be welcomed by the president and other 
authorities of Harvard. We Congregation- 
alists ought to make it worthy of our claims 
of what we have to give and of the need for 
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our service. If we accept the opportunity, 
the result will surely make for the wider and 
deeper interests of religious life in New Eng- 
land and in the whole country. 


Zion's Herald speaks out its mind with 
emphasis when it says:— 


The betrayal of a sacred trust, the naked 
injustice involved in the act, cannot be 
covered by any diplomatic or journalistic 
tactics. Whatever else was to come to An- 
dover Seminary, the removal to Cambridge 
and its absorption by Harvard never should 
have been seriously considered. 

One hundred years ago it was founded as 
a distinct and emphatic protest against the 
unsound theological tenets and teaching of 
Harvard College. Its foundation was laid, 
its gifts secured, and its teaching legally 
restricted to an unending expression of that 
protest. Devout Congregationalists en- 
dowed it to do just that ‘‘one thing.” Pro- 
fessors, colossal men like Moses Stuart, 
Austin Phelps, and the incomparable Park, 
at whose feet we have reverently sat, taught 
fundamental theological truths, which Har- 
vard College has never ceased to antagonize 
and ridicule. How men in responsibility, 
knowing perfectly well these facts, could 
lend themselves to this scheme of surrender- 
ing everything for which Andover Seminary 
was founded, and unspeakably humiliate it 
by prostrating it at the feet of its one theo- 
logical opponent and rival, we are utterly 
unable to comprehend. What would Amer- 
ican freemen say if the United States Con- 
gress should pass resolutions declaring po- 
litical self-government a failure, and razing 
Bunker Hill Monument and Plymouth Rock 
to the ground, and, handing back the Decla- 
ration of Independence to King Edward, 
implore him to resume the government of 
the people of the once free United States? 
But that would be reasonable compared 
with this proposition to lay Andover Semi- 
nary in the soporific lap of Harvard. The 
most unworthy and grievous feature of this 
betrayal is the dishonor put upon our Lord 
and Master, Son of God, God of very Gods, 
Jesus Christ. If Harvard College and Har- 
vard Divinity School have stood, and now 
stand, for any one theological negation, it 
is an avowed disbelief in the Deity of Jesus 
Christ. There is no use in beating about 
the bush—every sensible, discerning person 
knows that in removing Andover Seminary 
to Cambridge and incorporating it with 
Harvard, this fundamental creedal truth con- 
cerning Jesus is abandoned. Is the Congre- 
gational denomination to submit to such a 
sacrifice of that which, as a body, it holds 
pre-eminently sacred? We do not believe 
it will submit. We must believe better 
things of it. We expect to see a protest 
from the denomination at large which will 
smash this astutely executed preliminary 
scheme.... The main reason why this 
scheme for union should fail is because it is 
ethically and religiously wrong, and the most 
reprehensible betrayal of sacred trust that 
we have ever known. The living and the 
dead cry out against it. Let it be defeated! 
As a last resort an appeal to the courts should 
be taken. We believe the courts would not 
permit a union so unjust in inception and 
purpose. 

S Besides the editorial comment in the CGon- 


gregationalist and Christian World, quoted 
above, this paper prints a communication 
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from Rev. William E. Wolcott of Lawrence, 
Mass., who calls the plan ‘‘an unfortunate 
decision,’ and sums up his thought of it as 
follows :-— 


1. The present board of trustees have not 
tried in any adequate way to make the 
Seminary live in its present location. 

2. Whatever may be the legal technical- 
ities, it is not conceivable that the founders 
meant to have the board of visitors stand 
by as mute spectators while the condition of 
the Seminary was revolutionized. 

3. In the words of an alumnus, ‘‘ Andover 
at Cambridge will bear the same relation to 
the old Seminary that a scalp at the belt of 
an Indian bears to the man from whose head 
it was taken.” 


The First Pacific Coast Conference. 


In the month of June, 1879, the Church 
of our Father, Portland, Ore., was to be 
dedicated. Dr. Stebbins had consented 
to preach the sermon; Mr. Murdock agreed 
to come along; and thus the idea was formed 
of having a “Unitarian Conference,’ which 
is the first held, if my memory is correct, 
as a Coast Conference, 

In reviewing the events of the days I 
am impressed with their great dignity. 
The dedication was memorable, if for the 
great sermon alone, and made a full mark 
of progress for our cause in the North-west. 
On the same day nineteen children were 
baptized, and at the Communion fourteen 
new members received. The services of 
dedication were held at 2.30 P.M., thus per- 
mitting large numbers from other churches 
to attend. The Sunday-school children 
entered with flowers, which were heaped on 
the platform. 

Dr. Stebbins’s text was, ‘“‘Things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God,’’ and in- 
cluded a dispassionate analysis of the great 
phases of church history—Roman Catholic 
and Evangelical Protestant—and an elo- 
quent picture of the age of forethought 
and comprehensive work for human welfare, 
under the motive power of spiritual religion. 

On the two following days came the 


conference. Five ministers and four lay- 
men, with Miss Helen Spaulding, took 
part with papers or addresses, The sub- 


jects were as well handled as perhaps in 
any later conference, and the discussions 
as able. Rev. Mr. Allen of Olympia gave 
an essay on ‘‘Evolution, its bearing on 
Human Culture, Morals, and Progress,’ 
which struck an advanced note of scholar- 
ship. Rev. E. I. Galvin of Walla Walla 
took as a theme, ‘The Relation of the 
Church to Philanthropy and Reform.’’ Mr. 
W. B. Daniels of Vancouver spoke of 
“Socialism” and the “Chinese Question.” 
The last was then a ‘“‘burning question,’ 
and led to earnest discussion. The essay- 
ist’s position was in favor of unrestricted 
emigration, Rev. W. W. McKaig of San 
José gave a paper on ‘“‘The Relation of the 
Pulpit to the Age.” Mr. Murdock presented 
the Sunday-school interest. Miss Spaulding 
spoke of ‘‘The Sympathy of True Religion 
with All Truth and Light.” There was a 
brief essay on “Comparative Religions,” 
which called forth a very full expression of 
views; and the final missionary meeting, in 
which all the ministers took part, was full of 
inspiring platform addresses, 
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It is needless to say that Dr. Stebbins, 
by his part in the discussions and his genial 
and prophetic power, gave light and heat to 
every hour of the conference. It will be 
remembered that his visit in 1866 had 
brought together the first organization of 
the Portland church, of which he was always 
afterward spiritual father. This conference, 
I think, led to the purpose of regular yearly 
conferences which have been held ever since. 
Rev. T. L. Eliot, in the Pacific Unitarian. 


An, Explanation. 


By mistake, the circulars sent out to the 
branches of the Women’s Alliance by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, appealing 
for co-operation and contributions, bore the 
name of Cowker, as president, instead of 
Crooker. Probably many have been won- 
dering what has become of Mr. Crooker, 
some possibly imagining that he may have 
gone over to the liquor interest: surely the 
name looks sadly dissipated as though on a 
long debauch! Others may have wondered 
who this ‘‘Mr. Cowker,’’ the new president, 
really is. I trust that this statement will 
clear the sky and stimulate a large and 
generous response. J. H. CRookeEr, 

Boston, Mass. 


The Post-office Mission. 


I have an Easter sermon by James Free- 
man Clarke (not before in pamphlet form) 
printed for the use of Post-office Mission 
workers,—‘‘The Blessings of our Knowledge 
and of our Ignorance, in regard to a Future 
State.” 

This will be sent free of any charge to 
Post-office Mission workers, Please state, 
in writing, exactly how many copies are 
needed. 

Address: Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 

gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


College Town Lecture Tour. 


The recent visit of Rev. John P. Forbes 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., to the college town 
churches of the Central West as a Billings 
lecturer was of great interest and profit. 
Beginning at Ann Arbor, Mich., he preached 
to large congregations morning and even- 
ing. After the evening service he met a 
group of students from the university, 
finding them alert and responsive. Nearlya 
hundred students are interested in the Uni- 
tarian church, and an excellent work is 
being done. 

Visiting Toledo, Ohio, he found the church 
there splendidly prosperous, under the 
inspiring leadership of Rev. A. M. Rihbany. 
During the six years of his ministry over 
two hundred people have joined the church, 
and during the last year the Sunday-school 
has doubled its membership. 

In Madison, Wis., Mr. Forbes addressed 
the local branch of the Women’s Alliance, 
and at a week-night meeting spoke to an 
audience of one hundred and twenty-five. 
Following the lecture was a reception at 
which he met some thirty or forty students. 

His next point was Iowa City, Ia. At 
the house of Prof. Guthe, he met many 
of the professors and instructors of the 
university, giving an address on ‘‘The 
Value of a Liberal Church in a College 
Town.” The Sunday services were largely 
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attended, many students attending and 
showing marked interest. 

At Lincoln, Neb., he spoke to an audience 
of a hundred in the church, and also at the 
regular weekly convocation of the uni- 
versity. At the latter meeting the students 
were exceedingly appreciative. 

Going to Lawrence, Kan., Mr. Forbes, 
after speaking to a large gathering on Friday 
evening in the church, preached twice on 
Sunday, addressed the Sunday-school, and 
conducted a vesper service in the uni- 
versity auditorium, having an audience of 
seven hundred. 

His next stopping place was at Columbia, 
Mo., where arrangements had been made 
for him to speak at the university. He 
was kindly received, given a good hearing, 
and aroused much interest. 

At St. Louis Mr. Forbes spoke before the 
Church of the Messiah branch of the 
Women’s Alliance, and also at a large girls’ 
school. 

His final appointment was at Urbana, 
Til, where he spoke at three meetings. 
The movement at Urbana is of great prom- 
ise and making steady progress. There 
is every indication of its resulting in a 
strong and flourishing church. 


James De Normandie, D.D. 


The First Religious Society in Roxbury, 
Mass., last week made much of a reception 
in honor of Dr. De Normandie, the occasion 
being the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
settlement as minister of the parish. There 
was a large attendance of parishioners 
and other friends. Among the formal pro- 
ceedings was the presentation of a silver 
table service, the gift of the parish. This 
is a church in which long pastorates have 
been the rule during the two hundred and 
seventy-five years since the founding. 

Dr. De Normandie was born in Newport, 
Pa., June 9, 1836. He- took the~- degree 
A.B. at Antioch College in 1858: A.M. in 
1862, and received the honorary degree of 
S.T.D. in 1898 from Harvard University. 
He was ordained and settled in Portsmouth, 
N.H., Oct. 1, 1862. March 14, 1883, he 
was installed as the minister of the church 
in Roxbury. 

Dr. De Normandie has always been active 
in literary and religious work. While he 
was living at Portsmouth, N.H., he was 
one of the editors of the Monthly Religious 
Magazine and Review. He was for two 
years chairman of the council of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. He is a trustee of the Roxbury 
Latin School, chairman-of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Boston Public Library, and a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. He has printed numerous ser- 
mons, articles, and sketches of Horace 
Mann, John Eliot, and others. He has 
had a fruitful ministry now covering in all 
forty-five years. 

Of those in active service who have been 
settled in the churches where they now are 
twenty-five years or more, it is worth while 
to record the names of A. F. Bailey, Barre, 
Mass., W. S. Barnes, Montreal, Can., S. R. 
Calthrop, Syracuse, N.Y., H. C. De Long, 
Medford, Mass., Charles F. Dole, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., J. L. Douthit, Shelbyville, 
_ Til, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Ill., C. F. 
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Russell, Weston, Mass., George S. Shaw, 
Ashby, Mass., George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and J. E. Wright, Montpelier, Vt. 
Of these S. R. Calthrop, J. L. Douthit, and 
G. S. Shaw have been settled forty years. 

Those who have retired, or have resigned 
most of their work to colleagues, are: W. L. 
Chaffin, Robert Collyer, C. Y. De Norniandie, 
to ce Eliot, EaeltwlHalez J. W.. Hudson, 
Joseph May, M. J. Miller, W. T. Phelan, 
S. B. Stewart, C. R. Weld, and S. H. Winkley. 
The ministry of these men in the places 
where they now are, ranges from thirty to 
sixty years. 


For the West Roxbury Meeting-house. 


A committee has in hand the preserva- 
tion of the old West Roxbury Meeting- 
house, 1772, the only settlement of Theodore 
Parker. Elbert Hubbard has offered to 
contribute to this fund the entire proceeds 
of a lecture on Theodore Parker to be given 
in Chickering Hall, Boston, Thursday even- 
ing, April 9, at 8.15 p.m. It is hoped that 
readers of the Christian Register may assist 
in this enterprise. Tickets will be for sale 
at the box office, $1 and $1.50. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Children’s Prayers. 


The subject of children’s prayers has 
come up for our consideration many times. 
The parents of our faith have never been 


satisfied with the language of the old forms. |- 


They have not objected to the general 
spirit, but were averse, and justly, to the 
expressions. Several excellent prayers have 
been published in the Register from Mrs. 
Beatley, Mr. Sunderland, Mr. Secrist, and 
others, intended to serve our homes, where 
the good habit still prevails of teaching some 
bedtime recognition of God and his care. 

But nothing is more difficult than this 
effort to get a simple, acceptable prayer. 
So I count it a piece of good fortune that I 
have secured the following suggestions, if 
we call them nothing more. They may 
be of use indirectly, if they are not deemed 
satisfactory in their present form. 

The authors preferred to hide their iden- 
tities, and I am obliged to give the signa- 
tures they substituted. This symposium 
is quite germane to our Sunday-School 
welfare. ‘Teachers are always looking for 
help to answer parents. 

The first is from one who signs herself, 
“A Lover of Children,” and runs as follows :— 


Day has gone and night has come, 
Now I lay me down to sleep; 
Guard me Father till the morn 
And my slumbers safely keep. 


‘The second one appears to come from “A 
Father” :— 


For my parents I would pray, 
Keep them in Thy charge alway. 
Guard us all, and in the morn 
With Thy blessing bring the dawn, 


From “‘one who believes in faith, not fear,” 
comes the third contribution to this sym- 
posium :— 
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If I wake or if I sleep, 

Angels watch o’er me will keep; 
Safe I am by day or night, 
Ever in the angels’ sight. 
Father, mother, those I love, 
Bless them all, O God above. 


Here is something from ‘‘One who be- 
lieves in training the conscience” :— 


Whatsoever wrong I’ve done, 

In the future I would shun; 
May I learn the right to see, 
And Thy loving child to be. 
Father, hear my prayer to-night, 
Wake me in the morning light. 


And now we hear from ‘‘ An old-fashioned 
mother” :— 


Bless my father and my mother, 
Bless my sister and my brother; 
May I always show to Thee 

What a faithful child should be. 
Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord our home to keep. 


It is also a pleasure to record what a 
Transcendentalist thinks ought to be taught 
to children, who signs himself ‘‘A disciple 
of Emerson” :— 


In the day and in the night 

We are never from Thy sight. 
Help me Lord Thy child to be, 
Loving all things loved by Thee. 


To add to the variety here is something 
offered by ‘‘A Teacher” :— 


God bless my parents and my teachers, too; 
My playmates, that I love and are so true. 
Each day I pray that I may grow to be 

In Jesus’ spirit loving, pure and free. 


From the parental source comes the fol- 
lowing, which has somewhat the ring of 
New England sentiments :— 


Little children Jesus loved,— 
May his blessing rest on me; 
Heavenly Father keep me safe 
Till another day I see. 


From a friend who signs himself ‘‘A be- 
liever in prayer,” are these lines :— 


As now I lay me down to sleep 
May angels bright their vigils keep; 
Bless papa, mamma, bless us all, 
And guard us till the day shall call. 


Now I come to something a little different, 
being in form adapted to those of an older 
age. There are many young people who 
do not continue the old habit, of course, of 
saying a prayer at night, and, yet they 
would like something which in their minds 
they might repeat, or, at times, think over. 
Something of this kind I have received 
from ‘‘A member of the Young People’s 
Religious Union,” to this effect :— 


By day, by night, 
. Thy angels bright 
Their watch are ever keeping; 
Like stars above 
Thy gracious love 
Is o’er us waking, sleeping. 
Our rest we take 
Till morn shall break, 
And we to duties gladly wake. 


And yet another we have for what I may 
call the use of young people, rather than for 
children, from ‘‘A Women’s Alliance 
mother” :— 
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‘The sun has gone to shine elsewhere, 
But surely it will come once more. 

I know, O Lord, that Thy kind care 
Will guard my sleep till night is o’er. 

In gladness may I hail the morn 

With happy hopes from Thee new-born. 


The dancing will be from ro to 12, tickets 
fifty cents, including the vaudeville and 
dance. We hope to make this affair a 
financial as well as a social success, and are 
working for that end. We earnestly solicit 
the patronage of all interested in the work 
of the Federation. Tickets may be pro- 
cured at the door. 


In addition to all these I have two which 
are intended for children’s use in the morn- 


ing; sometimes there is a custom in house- 
holds for such expression at the beginning 
of the day. The first is from ‘‘A Clergy- 
Aan 


Now as day calls to us all, 
Would I pray for help to see 
What is good and right to do, 
And Thy faithful child to be. 


And the second is from ‘‘A member of an 
Ethical Society’? :— 


Safely through another night, 
Now we greet the morning light; 
Help us, Lord, each hour to be 
True to all and true to Thee. 


I should be glad to receive other contribu- 
tions to this symposium. 


Epwarp A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Contributions for the Missionary Trip. 


For the special missionary fund the fol- 
lowing has been contributed during the past 
week :— 

Mr. Robert P. Clapp 
Leominster 
Peabody 
Westford 


$2.50 
10,00 
2.50 
1.00 
$16.00 
25.25 


Total $41.25 


Contributions for Proctor Academy. 


Since last week the following has been 
sent in for Proctor Academy :— 


PROEREOR seca) soo ms 5 san etm? ane $5.00 
AROMA RENT, cain rien es a te eae 10.00 
Peabody as hewn scene fas, Needs lr ele 2.50 
RORELONC cite MMe AI ay 5 456 le on Fel oy See 1.00 

$18.50 
Prevecughtzecel ved: et ver iS em Soaps 06.25 


Total 


Boston Federation Entertainment. 


The Boston Federation of the Young 
People’s Réligious Union will hold its annual 
entertainment in the form of a vaudeville 
and dance, to be given at Whiton Hall, 
Centre Street, Dorchester, on Saturday 
evening, March 28, 1908. 

The vaudeville will be from eight to ten 
o’clock, and will consist of a sketch from 
each of the following unions: All Souls’ 
Fraternity, Dedham Union, Bradlee Union, 
Quincy Union, Lawrence Union, Christ 
Church, and Winthrop Union. Three es- 
pecially interesting numbers on the program 
will be the musical chorus from the All 
Souls’ Church, which promises a_ sketch 
even better than their success of two years 
ago, the sketch presented by Christ Church, 
by an amateur “Houdini,” and tableau by 
the Winthrop Union, which are to be brilliantly 
executed, 


Chapel, Boston, April 1, will be conducted 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
by Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge. 


The regular mid-week Lenten service will 
be held at the Arlington Street Church on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 1, at five o’clock, 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


Tuesday, March 31, at four o'clock, at 25 
Beacon Street, Rev. Edward A. Horton will 
give the final lecture in the Tuckerman 
School course. The subject will be ‘‘Helps 
and Objects: a Word in Conclusion.” 


The Ministerial Union, Monday, March 30. 
Morning session, Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, 
at eleven o’clock. Mr. Edward Hartman will 
speak on ‘‘Some Important Reforms now 
before the State Legislature.’ Lsmncheon 
at the Commonwealth Hotel at 12.30, fifty 
cents. Afternoon session in the dining- 
room of the Commonwealth Hotel. Ad- 
dress by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
“Motive Power in Religion.” 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will celebrate Tuesday evening, 
April 21, its twenty-fifth anniversary. Ad- 
dresses appropriate to the occasion will be 
given by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Rev. William I. Law- 
rance. It is hoped that a large number of 
past and present friends of the Union will 
be present. Further details of the meeting 
will be announced next week, or may be 
obtained from the secretary, Mrs. C.L. Steb- 
bins, 52 Fayette Street, Cambridge. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold a conference and rally in Hartford, 
Conn., Thursday, April 9. At 11.15 AM. 
the welcome from Dr. Sunderland will be 
followed by a discussion of work with re- 
ports. Incheon will be served at the 
Allyn House, fifty cents per person. At the 
afternoon session Miss ow and others will 
discuss ‘‘Present Opportunity.” The New 
York League unites with New England in 
this meeting. ‘Those who wish to be enter- 
tained over night will apply to Mrs. H. J. 
Hill, 181 Sisson Avenue, Hartford, on or 
before Saturday, April 4. Reduced railroad 
rates are offered between Boston and Hart- 
ford to those who go and return the same 
day on the specified trains; namely, 8.01 A.M. 
from Boston and 5.03 p.m. from Hartford. 
All who plan to take these trains will notify 
Mrs. C. S. Atherton, 82 Ruthven Street, 
Roxbury, Mass., on_or before April 4. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C: Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C, McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Tickets will be supplied on the train. A 
special invitation is extended to isolated 
Unitarian women in Connecticut, Post-office 
Mission correspondents, or others whom 
this notice may reach. 


Meetings. 

THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.— 
A regular meeting was held Monday even- 
ing, March 16. The speaker of the evening, 
President Hamilton of Tufts College, was 
then introduced. His topic was ‘The 
Value of our Message to the Young.”’ Our 
message, he said, contains three positive 
affirmations to present to the world: first, 
God is love; second, Love is the law of life; 
third, Religion is free. These are essential: 
all else is detail. Much of the old theology 
is destroyed in the first statement—God is 
love—in which is summed up God’s relation 
to his children. . 


Love is the law of life. A great)deal that 


- of their lives. 
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is cumbersome in the old religion vanishes 
when brought to this fundamental fact, for 
if one recognizes this law, there is no room 
for selfishness. He will see his duty to his 
fellow-men and do it. 

Religion ts free. It is not a thing which 
any man or any body hasa right to force on 
any other body. There are many ways to 
approach religious truth,—there were twelve 
gates in John’s vision of the New Jerusalem, 
and we have no right to shut up any of these 
ways. In the liberal church man is free to 
adopt and practise religious and moral prin- 
ciples according to his intellectual ability. 
The salvation of God is bigger than the plans 
of salvation devised by the minds of men. 

The value of the message is fourfold:— 

First, it is intelligible and spiritual at the 
same time. It is practical, and yet it does 
not underestimate the mystic side. Our 
message is not a formula, but a principle of 
life. It fits the man as well as the chiid. 
Very little children can understandit. They 
can readily fathom the thought that God is 
everything that is kind, loving, gentle, they 
can think of, and that love should be the law 
That religion is free can be 
easily understood by the older children. 
What these principles mean in the soul of 
the man or woman depends on each one’s 
nature, experience, and growth. 

Second, it does not conflict with the wider 
horizon and expanding outlook of to-day. 
The old creeds of early Protestantism were for- 
mulated in the limited narrow knowledge of 
that time. They are not consistent with 
the larger outlook of the present day. What 
we need is not a creed, a static truth, but a 
germinal statement. The young mind is 
living with an ever-widening horizon, and 
our message is big enough to fill the horizons 
as fast as they expand. 

Third, it does not limit life. The old 
religion taught the spirit of asceticism in 
contrast to the freedom of life. Jesus came, 
he said, that men might have more life. 
Paul did not become a hermit when he be- 
came a follower of Jesus, but turned all his 
energy of nature into other channels. In 
these days a message of practical value to 
the young is not one to limit and circum- 
scribe, but one which gives a high and defi- 
nite purpose, a lofty conception of duty and 
destiny, and bids them live up to it. 

Fourth, our message starts them out with 
a good working principle of life. Our lives 
are dynamos, sources of power. How are 
we going to use them? We need a working 
Principle. All can apply this principle right 
where they are, the five-year-old at home, 
the pupil at school, the man in public life. 
No message can be compared in value with 
ours, if we make it simple enough, intelligible 
enough, and make it a vital principle. When 
we truly realize how much the world needs 
it, then the liberal church will begin to live. 

The address was followed by an interest- 
ing discussion in which many joined, and a 
few final words from Dr. Hamilton closed 
one of the most inspiring meetings of the 
year. Edna H. Stebbins, Secretary. 


THE MEADVILLE District CONFERENCE.— 
The conference met in Franklin, Pa., on 
March 2d and 3d. Delegates were in at- 
tendance from Buffalo (both churches), 
Erie, Franklin, McKeesport, Meadville, 
Newcastle, Pittsburg, Cleveland, and 
Youngstown. The experiment of meeting 
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with a mission church, each delegate provid- 
ing his own entertainment, was found to 
be a gratifying success, and is commended 
to other similar conferences. The sessions 
opened with the conference sermon, which 
was delivered before a goodly audience in 
Unity Hall by Rev. William H. Fish of 
Meadville, Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland 
sharing the service. The theme was ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Unitarianism,’’ and was presented 
most nobly and persuasively. After the 
service an informal reception was held in 
the ,hall, and a very delightful and cordial 
fellowship was enjoyed, refreshments being 
served by the Franklin Alliance. At the 
business session the next morning President 
Southworth presided, and reports were called 
for from the various churches and missions in 
the district. These reports were uniformly 
courageous and optimistic, and reported 
real progress in our church extension work. 
No living society in the district is at present 
without a settled minister, and there are 
several societies just waiting to be born, as 
soon as men and means can be found to care 
for their period of infancy. Of especial 
interest were reports of city mission work 
carried on in Meadville by several theo- 
logical students, and of the work opening 
under the magic touch of Rev. Thomas Clay- 
ton in Wheeling, W.Va. The address of the 
morning was made by Rev. L. W. Mason 
of Pittsburg, who presented in masterly 
fashion the subject of ‘‘Moral Education.” 
The address was so wise as a contribution 
to the general subject, and yet so suggestive 
in raising questions as to principles and 
methods, that a very lively and stimulating 
discussion followed, cut short, to the general 
regret, by the closing of the allotted period. 
The morning’s session was closed with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. W. L. 
Beers of Youngstown, who spoke briefly 
and impressively on “The Spirit of Prayer.’ 
At the afternoon session the topic for dis- 
cussion was ‘‘The Improvement of Re- 
ligious Training, and What the Meadville 
Theological School proposes to do about It.” 
Prof. F.C. Doan outlined the present 
situation, and presented the plan of a 
summer institute for Sunday-school teachers 
and others which the faculty are offering 


‘to hold at Meadville during the coming 


summer. As the plan is later to be pre- 
sented to the Register’s readers in other 
forms, it need not be described here. 
The discussion, which lasted throughout the 
afternoon, clearly demonstrated the need 
of just such an institute and the response 
the opportunity is sure to find among many 
of our church workers. Before adjourn- 
ment the following resolutions were offered 
by the Business Committee, and were unani- 
mously passed :— 


Resolved, That the churches of this con- 
ference be urgently advised to:make annual 
contributions to the conference treasury 
for the furtherance of local interests. 

Resolved, That the present executive 
committee be re-elected, as follows: chair- 
man, President F. C. Southworth; secretary 
and treasurer, Prof. C. R. Bowen; Rev. 
Minot O. Simons, Rev. L. W. Mason, Rev. 
William H. Fish, Rev. Walter A. Taylor. 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the 
conference be given to the Franklin church 
for its kind hospitality and support at this 
session. 


The closing meeting of the conference 
was held at the parish house of the Presby- 
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terian church at eight o’clock in the evening. 
Hon. James Denton Hancock of Franklin 
presided, and addresses were made by Rev. 
Minot O. Simons, Rev. George H. Badger, 
and Rev. Richard W. Boynton. The com- 
mon topic was ‘‘The Value of a Liberal 
Church to the Community,” and the only 
cause for regret was that those who needed 
to be convinced on this head were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. In closing, the 
chairman, Mr. Hancock, added his very 
strong personal testimony to the need of 
a liberal church in Franklin, and the con- 
ference closed with the note of enthusiasm 
and determination. The Franklin congre- 
gation, which is bravely struggling against 
local opposition and indifference, has been 
greatly strengthened and encouraged by 
the conference, and all the churches who 
sent delegates have been recalled anew to a 
sense of the privilege and the responsibility 
that coexist in the fellowship of the churches 
of the Spirit. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference, held in Philadelphia on March 12 
and 13 to comimemorate the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth 
of Priestley, was fittingly convened at the 
historic First Church, indissolubly associated 
with his illustrious name. Thursday even- 
ing at eight o’clock, the opening service of 
worship was conducted by Rev. A.R. Hussey 
of Baltimore. Rev. F. A. Hinckley took 
charge of the meeting and paid a brief 
tribute to the memory of Miss Elizabeth 
Bradford, whose many years of ceaseless 
activity in the First Church bore witness 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
is ‘‘The Oaks,’”’ Washington, DC. 


Deaths. 


PAGE.—At Cambridge, Mass., March 4, 1908, Eliza 
Ruth, wife of James A. Page, 81 years, 5 months. 

CALL.—At Boston, Mass., March 12, 1908, Anna 
Mackintosh Call, 77 years, 4 months. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
sta 


E 

Advice and information given. | 

Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 


GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘* Undertaker, Boston.”’ 
A Small, Well-located 


MOUNT AUBURN * Pee hor Sate 


Apply to Joun T. We tts, 314 Boylston Street. 


OR SALE: A minister’s black silk pulpit robe’ 
! nearly new. Fit medium sized man. $25. Inquire 
1603 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 


lished prices for all work. 


y ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 
S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1 Zi YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 

Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For , address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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to her devotion. Mrs. C. E. St. John of 
Philadelphia then told the heroic story of 
the ‘Early Unitarians in Pennsylvania.” 
Beginning with the persecution of John 
Biddle, the first English Unitarian, the 
speaker traced the development from Pres- 
byterianism of liberal thought in England. 
A review of the work of Theophilus Lindsey 
in founding, in 1774, the first avowedly Uni- 
tarian church in England (Essex Street 
Chapel) was prefatory to a sketch of Joseph 
Priestley, the central figure of the paper. 
Priestley’s precocious childhood, physical 
strength, intellectual vigor, linguistic pro- 
ficiency, and scientific attainments were 
shown to be powerful factors in shaping his 
career. Driven out of England in 1794 
by intolerance, he fled to America and set- 
tled in Northumberland, Pa. In 1794 he 
established a Unitarian church there, and 
two years later one in Philadelphia. His 
philosophical pursuits and scientific dis- 
coveries, heightened by a fearless and un- 
compromising devotion to the cause of theo- 
logical and political freedom, have won 
for him a fame that is imperishable. The 
history of the Unitarian churches at Pitts- 
burg, Harrisburg, and Meadville recalled 
the consecrated labors of other courageous 
leaders of early Unitarianism in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Hanna Priestley Catlin, whose 
announced topic was ‘‘The Personal Side 
of Dr. Priestley,” followed Mrs. St. John, 
and gave interesting facts relative to the 
characteristics and achievements of her 
eminent ancestor. ‘‘Spiritual Contrasts be- 
tween Joseph Priestley’s Time and Our 
Own’”’ were ably presented by Rev. George 
H. Badger. Mr. Badger drew a forceful 
picture of the strenuous political and re- 
ligious conditions existent in the young 
nation which was a refuge for Priestley in 
1794, and showed how Puritanism in New 
England, Quakerism in - Pennsylvania, 
Roman Catholicism in Maryland, the Dutch 
Reformed Church in New York, and the 
stalwart Scotch-Irish element were all 
stirring influences in the colonial develop- 
ment of religious life. Then came a great 
awakening and a passion to weld together 
the diverse elements. Into such an at- 
mosphere, not unclouded by scepticism, came 
Priestley, the scientist, the theologian, 
and the devout Christian, just as eager 
to discover the truth in religion as to investi- 
gate the properties of oxygen or electricity. 
Priestley was an enthusiast for truth, a man 
believing powerfully in God, and yet lack- 
ing the prophetic fire of Channing, the elo- 
quence of Parker, the missionary zeal of 
Sparks. Unceasing in his effort to make 
vital to the world that great conception of 
unity in progress and to make real to the 
heart of humanity the comradeship of 
human souls, Priestley ever stood for 
ideals superbly significant in determining the 
spirituality of our own time. 

On Friday morning Rev. C. A. Henderson 
of Wilmington opened the conference with 
Scripture reading and prayer, followed by the 
annual address of the president, Mr. M. T. 
Garvin of Lancaster. President Garvin 
alluded to Priestley’s influence upon Uni- 
tarianism, and bade us go forward with the 
optimism and courage exemplified by the 
leader whose name the conference bears. 
Our message is to proclaim truth, righteous- 
ness, and love, and our mission is the up- 
building of character. The Unitarian church 
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under the leadership of Priestley, Channing, 
and Parker, has been a great power in 
shaping splendidly useful characters. Presi- 
dent Garvin recommended to the conference 
for consideration and support two labors 
of love: first, ‘“‘the formation of a Men’s 
Club to be planned by a joint committee 
of Unitarians, Universalists, and Hicksite 
Friends; second, the rehabilitation of the 
old church at Northumberland as a monu- 
ment to Priestley, and, in order to safeguard 
its future, the transference of the property 
to the American Unitarian Association. 
The removal of Rev. A. T. Bowser from 
Wilmington and the withdrawal of Rev. 
J. H. Ecob from the pastorate of the First 
Church in Philadelphia were recorded with 
keen regret, but it was noted with satis- 
faction that Rev. C. A. Henderson and Rev. 
C. E. St. John had assumed ministerial 
charge of these societiés. In the address of 
Rev. F. A. Hinckley the aims of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference were distinctly set 
forth. The purpose of the conference 
is to be the representative of the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the churches which 
compose it. In this territory liberal re- 
ligion is practically on the frontier, and 
it is the duty of the conference to show the 
practical bearing upon every-day life of the 
great principles of Unitarianism. We are 
the custodians of a message peculiarly our 
own, and the churches should stand to- 
gether to proclaim with united voice what 
each one is saying individually. An en- 
liveniny discussion followed Mr. Hinckley’s 
address. Rev. O. B. Hawes of German- 
town expressed hearty agreement with its 
fundamental propositions. He was con- 
vinced, however, that the orthodox churches, 
despite their poor theology, are making mag- 
nificent efforts to meet the actual problems 
of the hour. He made a strong plea for 
the committal of the conference to some 
definite work, by the accomplishment of 
which it may be effectually proved that we 
have a “‘gospel backed by action.” Rev. 
A. R. Hussey of Baltimore deprecated the 
wide-spread dissemination of bad theology, in 
view of which fact he was firmly convinced 
that Unitarianism was never so much 
needed as now, to lay down the distinct 
issues of right and wrong. Rev. C. E. St. 
John of Philadelphia predicted that by a 
“drawing in of our loose sympathies” 
there would result a united, strong force 
to make the church the recognized power 
in the community that it deserves to be. 
President Garvin expressed the opinion that 
the conference should employ a field 
agent to unify and solidify the churches. 

Rev. W. M. Gilbert of Vineland profoundly 
impressed his hearers by his masterly treat- 
ment of ‘‘The Essence of Christian Celebra- 
tion.’ “The church is in the attitude of a 
celebrant of Jesus, and we can best honor 
him by emulated fidelity.” Mr. Gilbert 
placed in sharp contrast the teaching of the 
church with its emphasis upon faith as the as- 
sent of the mind to theological opinion, and 
the teaching of Jesus with its insistence 
upon simple, reverent fidelity—obedience 
to the Father’s will. The best way of 
honoring Jesus is by doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God. A 
half-hour of social interchange afforded 
an opportunity to view the Priestley por- 
traits and memorials which adorn the First 
Church, and a collation was served. 
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The afternoon session was devoted to a 
discussion of the topic, ‘The Proportion 
between preaching and doing in the Church.” 
Rev. F. A. Hinckley claimed that the preach- 
er’s supreme function is the presentation 
of truth; that more important than doing 
is thinking and being. Rev. G. A. Bushee, 
director of the Nicetown Boys’ Club, showed 
the close connection between preaching 
and doing, and while believing it unnecessary 
for preacher and hearer to be in actual in- 
tellectual harmony, he maintained with 
conviction that, by the experience of worship, 
we are seeking to realize the presence and 
power of God. A _ visiting Universalist 
brother, Rev. W. H. Murray, pleaded for 
a greater infusion of devotional life into 
our doing. Rev. O. B. Hawes expressed the 
conviction that preaching zs doing. Our 
great fundamental truths are already estab- 
lished, and we need not so much to be con- 
cerned about their continual restatement 
as to see that the church provides channels 
of love to God and to man. Unless our 
preaching makes the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man mean some- 
thing, those two doctrines will remain simply 
intellectual ideals unrealized. Mrs. Penny- 
packer of Haddonfield, N.J., Mrs. Bessire, 
Mrs. Coggins, and Miss Egner of Philadel- 
phia, added words of interest to the dis- 
cussion. Rev. C. E. St. John’s point of 
view was stated with earnestness. A great 
deal of the world’s best preaching comes 
from the study; but, from whatsoever source 
a preacher’s inspiration may come, he 
should be able so to preach that his people 
may practise. What we want in our min- 
isters is efficient leadership. Rev. O. B. 
Hawes reasserted his belief that the stronger 
church is the working church, and Rev. 
F. A. Hinckley again urged the proclama- 
tion of ideals. ‘‘Organization,” said he, 
“Gs the fruit of ideals, but never greater 
than ideals.’’ President Garvin spoke of 
the churches as ‘‘ power houses,” from which 
should radiate centres of good. Preaching 
and doing are inseparable. ‘There should 
be no divorce between church life and busi- 
ness life. 

Rev. O. B. Hawes asked the conference 
to give enthusiastic support to the young 
society in Lancaster. President Garvin 
responded with warm appreciation, and ex- 
plained the present status of the society 
and outlined its plans for a church building. 
A vote of thanks was cordially extended to 
Miss A. S. Beck of Germantown for her 
kind generosity in furnishing the confer- 
ence programs. Mabel M. Rover, Sec- 
retary. 


Churches. 


BARNSTABLE, Mass.—Congregational 
Church, Rev. William C. Adams: Members 
of the Women’s Alliance in this village have 
recently placed in the Unitarian church a 
bronze tablet to the memory of its first 
pastor, John Lothrop, in 1639. It is oblong 
in shape, two and a half feet wide, three 
feet high, and is set on the wall against a 
plain oaken background several inches 
wide, on the east side of the church between 
the windows. The tablet was made from 
the metal of the old bell hung in the church 
which was destroyed by fire in 1905. ‘The 
inscription written especially for the tablet, 
by Rev Edward FE. Hale, is as follows.— 
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1639. 
Rev. John Lothrop 
was the 
First minister of the Barnstable church, 
He had been the minister of the 
First Independent Congregation in 
England. 
He was imprisoned for the service 
by Archbishop Laud in London 
for two years. 
He was released by the king in 1634 
that he might go into exile. 
He was born in 1584. 
He died and was buried in Barnstable 
November 8, 1653. 
A faithful witness and minister. 
1907. 

The founding of the church was coincident 
with the settlement of the town in 1639 
and also with the establishing of the first 
church in Boston, by Rev. John Cotton, 
who gave the name of his own town to 
the present capital of Massachusetts. 


Personal. 


The Boston daily papers last Monday 
morning contained pictures of Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of New York, with some account 
of his sermon in Arlington Street Church, 
and also his address at Ford Hall, where 
a course of Sunday evening meetings, resem- 
bling those in Cooper Institute, New York, 
are to be held with speakers from various 
cities. 

Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D.D., former 
editor of the Christian Register, being about to 
enter upon the period called old age, which 
will be in sight after his eightieth birthday 
is passed, proposes to give to his parish- 
ioners and friends at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples in Boston, six conversations on Sun- 
day evenings, in which he will tell the story 
of his religious and professional life. It’s a 
good story, will be well told, and may serve 
as a tonic to younger people who need brac- 
ing up for their opportunities and duties. 


The Paragraph Pulpit. 


The good-natured German who had the 
mishap with the barrel said, ‘‘Unt now, 
ven I go to schtand on a parrel—vell, I 
don’t schtand on a parrel, I git a pox.’ 

So now, when I go to talk about the value 
of the Mission Van movement in our work, 
I do not talk about the Mission Van, I talk 
about the Paragraph Pulpit. If all of us 
will drop our particular hobbies, for. the 
present, and go to talking about the Para- 
graph Pulpit movement, we will all be talk- 
ing about something that is practical, work- 
able, and effective. ‘To illustrate: The Dallas 
minister stands in his pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing and speaks to an audience ranging from 
fifty to one hundred and twenty-five persons. 
On Monday morning he speaks through the 
Paragraph Pulpit to fifty thousand people. 
Every day in the week he does the same thing. 
In the six days he has preached to fifty 
thousand people six times. Then he stands 
in his pulpit again and preaches to the 
same fifty or one hundred faithful people to 
whom he preached the Sunday before, with, 
perhaps, five or six strangers who have 
dropped in to see what a Unitarian looks 
like. At this rate (without the aid of the 
Paragraph Pulpit) it will take him something 
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like ten thousand years, four months, and 
eleven days to get the Unitarian message to 
fifty thousand people. 

As a rapid transit carrier of the Unitarian 
good news, the Paragraph Pulpit may be 
likened to that Cannon Ball Express train 
which the boy said ran so fast that two 
persons were required to see it, one to see it 
coming and the other to see it going. 

I receive through the mail, on an average, 
two requests per day for Unitarian litera- 
ture. The advantage is that, when a man 
takes the trouble to ask for information, 
you know he will read what you send him. 
The old method was to let some one suggest 
the name of some one who might possibly 
be interested in liberal religion, ‘The result 
was that more than half of our free tracts 
went to people who did not ask for them, 
and probably did not read them. The Para- 
graph Pulpit ought to save money for the 
publication department and increase its 
general efficiency. 

Another thing that I like about the Para- 
graph Pulpit is that the local minister gets 
all the credit for writing the daily sermons. 
Upon the whole, they are so pithy and pointed 
and pleasing that they give the local preacher 
some little reputation for literary ability. 
But now and then one appears which he is 
not so glad to father. For instance, I select 
at random a sentence like this: ‘‘The doc- 
trine of total depravity is a traditional lie.” 
Now, a lie is something put forth with the 
intention of deceiving, and the men who 
preached the doctrine of total depravity were 
entirely sincere in their belief, and preached 
it as a matter of conscience. They did not 
intend to deceive any one. So, being honest 
and reverent, we could not call them liars, 
I would have used a milder term for mission- 
ary purposes. Why not have said, “ tradi- 
tional misapprehension”? Again, ‘‘The God 
in whom the Unitarian believes is not re- 
vealed to mankind in the sacred books of 
the past. He is rather one who reveals him- 
self to-day in every living thing in nature.” 
While the thought of the writer is per- 
fectly plain to all Unitarians, I fear that 
a beginner would gather from this that 
Unitarians deny all divine revelation save 
that which is to be found in flowers and 
trees and running brooks. Would it not 
have been well for the writer to have in- 
cluded all sacred books as a part of divine 
revelation, but not the whole of it? ‘This 
merely to say that our Paragraph writers 
should be careful to state the whole truth, 
remembering always that they are preaching 
to those who are totally unfamiliar with our 
habit of mind, Perhaps Mr. Casson ought 
to blue pencil our sermons for us now and 
then, 

And this leads me to say that Mr. Casson 
has opened up a new field for us in mission- 
ary work. In my humble, isolated, Texas 
opinion, his newspaper paragraphs have 
ushered in a new era for our faith in this 
country. He is reaching people that our 
churches never could have reached, and 
reaching them in a practical way. I will not 
call him the Moses who is to lead Unitarians 
into the promised land, because, if I did, 
five hundred Unitarian preachers would 
instantly look injured. We are all aspiring 
to that office ourselves. However, we can 
call him just plain Casson and still hold up 
his hands as faithfully as though his name 
were Moses. The modern way to hold up 
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the hands of Moses is to enclose a check pay- 
able to his order. I feel perfectly sure that he 
knows how to do all the rest. 


MARION FRANKLIN Ham. 
DALtias, TEX. 


Significance of Mind. 


It has been my experience to be able to 
study animal instincts and animal intelli- 
gence, both in the lower and higher animals, 
in many conditions, for a period now ex- 
tending over more than twenty years. Deep 
and lasting, on the whole, has been the im- 
pression left as to the results of animal in- 
stinct. Nevertheless, it yields place to a 
deeper feeling as to the character of the 
enormous interval which separates the highest 
example of animal instinct from even a 
simple act of intelligence. The most per- 
manent result of my own studies in animal 
capacities has been a gradually increasing 
conviction as to the as yet unimagined 
significance of mind in the further evolution 
of the universe. But I think that a first step 
toward a truer appreciation of the almost 
inconceivable potentialities of mind in the 
future is a clearer perception of the differ- 
ence which marks off its higher manifesta- 
tions from even the most remarkable ex- 
amples of animal instinct.—Benjamin Kidd, 
in the Century. 


The Unitarian Message. 


Thousands of men are practically out of 
the Christian Church to-day. Its message 
to them has lost its power and persuasive- 
ness. It may receive their financial support, 
but it cannot command their loyalty of heart 
and mind. To these men the Unitarian 
Church has a new and convincing message. 
It declares that the main thing in religion 
is not the acceptance of any particular sal- 
vation scheme, but is the living of a life. It 
teaches that religion is life,—strong, sane, 
pure, manly, helpful life. It insists upon 
character as the absolute essential in right- 
eousness.—Paragraph Pulpit. 


THEODORE PARKER 


A LECTURE BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD 
AT 


Chickering Hall, Boston 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 9TH, 1908 
AT 8,15 P.M, 


The entire proceeds of this lecture will be given to the 
fund for THe PRESERVATION OF THE OLD West Roxsury 
MeetinG Housg. Tickets for sale at box-office. 


$1.00 and $1.50 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 

children. i ER sp 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. fe a2 ’ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas 
Parker B. 


Meld, Sugerintendant 
277 Tremont St., Rectan F 
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Pleasantries. 


“Father,” said the small boy, ‘‘what is 
an optimist?’? “‘An optimist, my son, is a 
man who believes the weather bureau when 
its predictions are favorable, and who con- 
gratulates himself on its unreliability when 
they are not.”—Washington Siar. 


The story is told of a Congressman that 
he once declared in an address to the House, 
“As Daniel Webster says in his Diction- 
ary?” “It was Noah who wrote the dic- 
tionary,”’ whispered a colleague, who sat 
at the next desk. ‘Noah nothing!” re- 
plied the speaker. ‘‘Noah built the ark.” 


On the 17th of March two girls were 
overheard talking in a restaurant. “I 
am perfectly sure it is Saint Patrick’s Day 
they are celebrating,” said one. ‘‘You’re 
much mistaken,’”’ returned the other. “It 
is Evacuation Day. I know because there 
is a monument up on Dorchester Heights 
that tells all about it, and there isn’t a single 
word on the monument about Saint Patrick.” 


The teacher was trying to explain the 
difference between good conduct and bad. 
“Good actions,’ she explained, “are the 
lovely flowers. Bad ones are the weeds. 
Now can any little boy or girl tell me 
the difference between flowers and weeds? 
What are flowers? What are weeds?” 
‘‘Weeds,” said Walter, who had been strug- 
gling with the sorrel in his mother’s garden, 
“are the plants that want to grow, and 
flowers are the ones that don’t.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


A local financier, who always asks the 
News for the “‘latest,” called up, and the 
’phone was answered by the wag of the 


office, ‘‘What’s the latest news from New 
York?’”? asked the financier. “Brooklyn 
bridge suspended,” shouted the jokist. 


“Ffeavens, what else?”? “The subway is 
in a hole.” ‘‘Great Scott, it gets worse, 
doesn’t it? Anything else?”’ ‘“‘The Singer 
Building has gone up.” ‘‘Good heavens!’’ 
He rang off. Thirty minutes later he rang 
up to inform the jokist that he had “caught 
on,’”’—Tampa News. 


One of the most original characters to 
be met in the pages of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff’s “‘Rambling Recollections” is Col. 
Sturt, a conservative member of Parliament 
for Dorchester in the ’60’s. He was once 
invited to a dance at the house of Mr. 
Gladstone, then at the height of his fame. 
Mr. Gladstone welcomed him politely. 
“Of course I was delighted to accept your 
invitation,’ was the reply. ‘‘I have the 
greatest admiration for you. I tell all 
our fellows that you’re one of the ablest men 
in the House of Commons.” 


Don’t sleep on your left side, for it causes 
too great a pressure on the heart. 

Don’t sleep on your right side, for it in- 
terferes with the respiration of that lung. 

Don’t sleep on your stomach, for that in- 
terferes with the respiration of both lungs and 
makes breathing difficult. 

Don’t sleep on your back, for this method 
of getting rest is bad for the nervous system. 

Don’t sleep sitting in a chair, for your body 
falls into an unnatural position and you can- 
not get the necessary relaxation, 

Don’t sleep standing up, for you may topple 
over and crack your skull. 

Don’t sleep.—Puck. 
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GLOBE EAR-PHONES 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen weithncwn educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 190%. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 
MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modernand complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVE 


R, N.H, 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Princtpai. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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